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LEAVES. 


HEY are almost gone—the leaves, I mean. 
Long they have held their hands over our 
heads, to shade us from the sun; they ave 
danced on the grass in all fantastic ani shadowy 
ways for our amusement; they have, in thir poor, 
shivering, and sighing way, sung to us. Every 
morning they dressed themselves with dew-drop 
jewelry for our eyes to admire, avd roguishly 
pelted us with some of their saperabuncance 
vhen we incautiously ventured near. | 

What beauty they bare modestly retained 
thrcugh all the season! The very bud that carly 
begen to swell was beautiful to the eye and of 
grateful odor; an odor so enbtile that cne nee Is 
to be in health and in fine condition to pere vive 
it. The early leaf life is not usually enjoved as 
much asit should be. Busy mea have no time to 
lock ut leaves. They merely mark by them tho 
progress of the seasons. A whole tree in the first 
elegance cof unfolding may bring on? io a mo- 
nent’s pause. Few there be,—the elcet,—who 
watch for them, hail their ecming as one woulla 
tabe in tho ouse, catch the dainty yellow jast 
hinting gicen, or the exquisite pink, so rarely deli- 
cate that ome might thick that young lewvos in 
the balmy days of spring brought their eolors 
from ecme other world, to be tarnished in this, 
Take them in your hand. Sit quietly in your 
sun-warm bock, look at them in evry line and 
feature as a mother looks at her babe’s face ! 

Making teo much of trifles? God never trifles, 
His least touch is that of an artist, and hs only 
shovld be ashamed who scorns t> liuger fondly 
over every step which nature takes, 

A the rough study of leaf-forms is almo't an art- 
education. The surface structure, the contrast of 
upper and under texture; their widely varying 
habit of absorbing or reflecting light, their group- 
methods, as, whether they grow in strata, thro:r- 
ing off the light in sheets; or ia broken bunches, 
checkering the light ; or in masses, making of the 
tree a globe full of hills and valleys of light and 
shade; cr whether the leaves fleck the tree all 
over, from each leaf, with sharp points innumer- 
able of light, making spark like effests, — these 
elements all enter into the delizht with which a 
lover of trees studies his darlings. 

Ner dos it need so much time. Is it not as 
vell to loo} upon trees ind leaves when you ride 
to town as to look at the bottom of your wagon, 
or to follow the fidgety frisk of your horse's tail ? 

Bat, are thcre no Sundavs whose mellow a‘ter- 
neons find you gentle, receptive, tender? Have 
you no place out of decors to le down in? Ua.- 
happy wan, who has no spot ennsecrated by 
berless lyings down! It is wall sometimes to be 
aone; to look up into the unmeasured space 
above; to dwell! ia the air, as it were: to refresh 
énd cleanse the mind by things th» least se»m- 
ingly earthiy. Yet, ff you grow weary, there is 
erough within reach of your hand t« employ all 
the time you can spare. And rany a book thora 
is whore icaves have not the same beauty of art, 
or the sanie profit of reading. 

Put. to what purpose do I say all this, whon the 
leaves are fuJien? Not like birds have they flown 
to varmer climates. They die where they wera 
born, They vent forth in full glory. No ariny 
With banners vas ever so glerions as tha maples, 
the liquidembers, the hiekories, the oaks, the 
fugdachs, the sasesfras, as they stood in brilliant 
atray waiting for their cali. At length the leaves 
unclasped their hold, and let go. The ribbed 
trees stood up against the sky, marking it with 
& thousand slender I'nes and bars. The 
grourd was gorgeous for a day. Then rak- 
ing winds swept away the leaves, huddled 
them up under fences, blew them wild over 


the hill, rolled them, and whirled them, and tossed | 


them up and down, in all the region round about, 
till the ratns beat them to earth, and now tiey lie 
wet and decaving all abroad, 

Kat what do I see? Up among the branches, 
now clearly seen, is a nest, hidden ail sumer by 
green leaves, all the autumn by golden ones,—a 
nest, an eu pty rest! When it was a homo, ant 
gay birds inhabited it, green leives hid from Can- 
cercus eyesthe treasure. When its work was done, 
gcléen leaves hid its emptiness. The tree is bare, 
the rest is ex pi y—November days are chill; but 
tl e birés batched therein have flown over hill and 
over fic’d, and are singing far away upon the 
southern trecs. They wiil come back! Next 
mer the leaves will hide again the nest, aud the 
merry brood will come again from it! 

Yet, many empty nests there are to whith will 
come again no wing, nosong! Too weil they fie ¥, 
any d were carricd clear over into the eternal a- 
wer. J shall gotohin, but he shell not unio 
mec. Thusspake the kingly singer of [-rael, aad 
tex: thensaod hearts repeat the solema liurgy. 


A FTHANESGIVING REMINISCENCE. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR, 


DARK, cold, rainy merning; an! somehow 

\ Ihad nown it was such, even ia my sleep. 
But it was “ ihaksgivinog,” and the genias of the 
day always rested with a double power upon me; 
for as a ho'y-day, it had come late into my life, 
ard I eculd recall every commemoration of it. 
Strerge and various were the baskerounds tn 
which they vere ect, and I was not incurious to 
see the natural accessories of my new Thanks- 
giving. 

They were not verycheering. A green tumbling 
sea, with one pale-sailed ship on the horizon; a 
ecold, slow rain; a silent man at the wheel; a 
watery world over which a gloom inexpressible 
brocded. 

But the sun was behind the clouds, and the 
mean at the wheel knew where we were going, and 
the fire and the water were still our servants, So, 
remembering thece things gratefully, | went back 
again to the cabin, and opened gently the door of 
a state-room next to my own. 

An exceediugly lovely woman looked up at me 
in a hopeless, pathetic way. 

“Shall I take Netty and dress her for you ?” 

“If you please. She will not let me sleep, ana 
Leroy is co late this morning.” 

beard him nursing ber nearly all night. 
Perhaps he is tired.” 

* Did he? I suppose so. But then he kaows 
that I must have my morning sleep.” 

I shut tre door gently, fecling heartily sorry for 
the little discrowned plentation-queen, whose sole 
rermsining subject wes the negro Leroy. The 
meeting acaia with tis man had been the one 
evont cf the vevevetome We had taken him 
on beard with his mistress and her ehilt at Key 
West, bat their him bad brea eon- 
stentthet as vit had Lid no opportanity to 
hcld any convers:tion with him, 

Neve the lcss, however, had | wondered over 
and acwirel the and the 
patience of his s-r- ico, What marvelous 
acent had so tronsforined a man who ten years 
before bad been the terror of his neighborhood ? 

I think the same mer orvies were in both Leroy’s 
and roy mind all that day, but it was a peeuliarly 
tryirg cre to the faithful negro. His mistress 


‘really believed that the captaia cughbt in soma 


way or other to control the motion of the vessel, 
which wat uvpleasant to her.” She com- 
plained so unreasonably and continually that it 
was impossible to avoid pitying a woman so inca- 
pable of making ber own comfort. Little Netty 
was watchful and wailing, the captain watchful 


end filent. All the cook’s good-natured attempts 
ata feast failed by reason of the unsteady table 
end the damp, comfortless cabin. But by night 
both wind ard waves, child and mother, had ex- 
hausted then selv°s and were at rest. 

was leaning against some sheltering ecotton- 
bales, watching the endless rise and fall of wives 
titfully lighted by a baif clouded moon, when Le- 
rey cane up the companion-way with slow and 
thevghtfel steps, and in answering my ioquiry, 
liited a face strangely -ober and perplexed. 

What is the matter, Leroy ?” 

“Pcunno Millie, what l got to do "boat dem 
cere two babies as Mas’r Will done lefé me.” 

“Ttheught Mre. Evarts was goiag to her hus- 
band’s fricndsinu Conneeticut.” 

“Bless yer heart, Miss Millie, da’ ‘rangement 
arnt gewire to sotisfv. Miss Rinte am de whole 
universe to Mi-s Ruanie, an’ Mas’r Will's folks 
don’t urderstancd none sich.” 

express:d in komely Iaguace, I had 
no deubt of the negro'’s discernment. The ronder 
tome westhet he should troudle himeclf about 
ile mattcr. Hut when cur coaversation was over, 
I understcod the great loving heart better. 

lt would oecuny too much space, or I would 
civethe nerrative in his own quiint, diffuse s‘ yle, 
The story, as far as it touched my 'ife beran ex- 
actiy ten Thanksgivings before this one. To- 
ward the sunset of that day I was one of a party 
appreaching at an easy gallop a pretty little 
tcwn on the Colorado River. Midway in our 
course to its waters were tvo groups of men, and 
between them, lkanirg acainat a gray old oak 
tree, Was a gigantic negro biceding from head to 
foot. 

Tle necro was Leroy. He seemed quits un- 
corscious of pain. A fierce fire burnt ia his eyes, 
vend the great passions by which he was posses3ed. 
lifted him, for the time, out of and above ordi- 
pary humanity. 

One group wes composed of a notorirzu; trader 
and his employees; all of them infamous men. The 
otber was a young United States officer and about 
twelve of the men of his company. 

The case was evident, without explanation. A 
cruel master, en indignant and persistently re- 
sisting servant, frequent punishment, followed by 
just as frequent tlight into the woods, ending in 
the fate dreaded by all Texas necroes —sale to the 


traders who supplied the Brazos and Rel River . 


plantations.. In Leroy’s case the bargain had 
been completed cn Thanksyiving morning. He 
was then handcuffed and placed by his new owner 
inan unused kitchen. While the men were eat- 
ing and drinking in honor of the day, Leroy suc- 
ceeded in freeing his bands; aad, fiading the 
coor resist ell bis ef: rts, he bouaded throuch the 
pailed-dowo witdow-sash, cutting himself se- 
verely, though not dangerously. 

Irstizcet led Lim to the river bottom land, and 
if it bad nct been for the joss of bloed he woald 
probably have ceticd his pursuers for some time; 
Lut the degs tracked him easiiy by his life stream, 
ard men tcarcely less savage ealeuleted on his 
foiling endurance, aud scarcely burried themselves 
ia bis eapture, 

Captain Evarts, riding cuictly at the head of 
Lis wen, fallef gentile thoushts and sweet mem. 
orics of a home and «a “ Thanksgiving” far away, 
had been etartkhd by this bleeding, despairing 
creature seizing his bridle rein and implorizvg hig 
protection. Even while he pleaded, a soldier in 
the group shot down the foremost dog in the pur- 
suit, and there was a look on all the men’s faces 
which the lawful owner of the negro felt himself 
forced to respect. 

During the parley that ensued, our party came 
up and joined the side of humanity. Leroy was 
by this time faint, and Captain Evarts insisted on 
his lying down on the grass, and having the most 
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severe of his cuts dressed as well as was possible. 
From his own waist he took his silken scarf, and 
bound it tightly over and above a large gash 
on the black and shamefully scarred shoulders, 
Never in all his miserable life before had such 
kind tendence and gentle words fallen to the 
black man’s lot. 

‘Save me, Captain—or kill me! Don’t leave 
me, sar, for Christ’s sake !” 

*““For Christ’s sake, I won't, my poor fellow!” 
Then turning to the trader, he said, ‘‘I wish 
to buy this poor, maimcd creature; name your 
price.” 

‘The price was an exorbitant one, and several 
gentlemen who were in our party told the young 
man so. But he answered, is impossible for 
me to chaffer over a human body; it doss not 
quite exceed my meats.” 

He then wrote an order for the amount, which 
he directed the man to present to General Hous- 
ton. The bill of sale was filled, signed, and wit- 
nessed where we stood; and Leroy rode back to 
the town, the servant of a just and humane man. 

As soon as it was possible, Captain Evarts 
made him a free man, saying, as he put the 
papers of his manumission into his hands, ‘‘I do 
not wish a slave to serve me, Lercy; but you are 
an hororable mao, and therefore I rely on you to 
give me your services for five years, at the end of 
which I consider you will have earned your pur- 
chase moncy.” 

The investment, however quixotic it might seem 
to scme, was one that paid good interest. Through 
the next two years, Leroy followed his master 
into the wildest parts of Texas and Arizona, and 
more than cnce faced death and captivity for his 
sake. When the conflict of cpinions came to that 
last human ultimatum—the power to strike the 
hardest blows — Leroy was the shadow of his 
master, no matter to what dangerous service led 
the way. Three times on the battle-field, fron 
among the dying and the dead, he had sought 
him out, and nursed him back to something like 
health again. | 

When peace was declared, Captain Evarts sought 
the balmy air of Florida as a help to his complete 
restoration, and while in Key West fell deeply in 
love with the beautiful Ranie Cordova. Leroy 
entered into his master’s passion with all his 
heart. From his own humble standpoint, he 
worshiped the exquisite tropical flower because 
his Captain did; and I have no doubt he would 
have died to have pleased the young couple in 
the happy days of their pretty romantic house 
keeping. 

When little Netty was born, he loved the father 
over again in the sweet white blossom, so unlike 
the warmth and color in the midst of which she 
had fallen. Three months of brief, bright joy,— 
and then Captain Evarts died suddenly of the 
fatal Coast fever, charging Leroy with his last 
breath to watch over his wife and child. 

No one knows how nobly that faithful black 
man kept the charge. There are things that thea 
multiplication table cannot compute, and Leroy 
wcu'd have laughed any one to scorn who had 
counted his obligations by his purchase money. 
Neither did his devction lack the crowning grace 
of voiuntary self-sacrifice. He had no necessity 
to serve any ove. During the war he hai accu- 
mulated enough to enable him to enjoy that dolce 
far niente, which is the paradise of that climate. 

But for the woman whom his master loved, and 
the pretty baby who lecked into his face with the 
same eyes that he had first seen fill with tearful 
pity for his own great misery, Leroy thought no 
gaciifice too great. Miss Ranie might be fretful, 
unreasonable, and exacting; he had always an 
excuse for her. She might plan the most uulikely 
schemes, and yet none the less was he obedient. 
He knew well that’ er planof living Nerth with 
her husbard’s friends was quite impracticable, 
yet he had rot scrupled to face ail its incon- 
venience s. 

This was substantially the story Leroy told me 
Thanksgiving night of 1868, the latter part of it 
being very effectively italicized by the occasional 
plaintive cry of little Netty, whom he was softiy 
rocking in his strong arms. And 1 did not think 
after 1 had heard it that I had had a poor Thauks- 
giving. 1 had been allowed to partly compute 
the increase of cne noble deed; to see a man 
sccially redeemed by that logic of humanity more 
powciful than all the wi:dom of the schools. I 
had learit, tco, that no preseuvt, however dark, 
ean rightfully index the future. One Thanks- 
givirg black with clouds way be the precars pr of 
- another whose bopeful dawn shall grow to perfect 

day. 

Strangely enough this last summer I agiin 
heard<f Leroy. An old Texan friend of Captain 


Evarts, coming to New York, paid a visit to his 
widow in Key West; for she had speedily re- 
turned there, as Leroy foresaw she would. He 
had taken charge of her little property, and under 
his care it had become highly productive and 
lucrative. So Madame continues to dream away 
her aimless existence in the darkened rooms and 
warm, perfumed air of that delicious clime. But 
Leroy bas taken good care of Netty in a more 
excellent way, end my friend saw her flitting 
about under the cocoa and orange trees, a very 
healthy, hearty, and thoroughly child-like child, 


THE BOSTON FIRE, 


Beston, Nov. 15, 1872. 


OSTON has never been happier or more pros- 
perous than she seemed Jast week. The summer 
avd eariy autumn panics about the health of man aad 
beast were over; business was good; anus3ments 
were abundant and of an unusually high order; peo- 
ple were fresh and elastic after the summer’s compar- 
ative rest, and had entered with energy and eathu- 
siasm upon the winter’s work, play and instruction. 
Ait and ecience flourished and were encouraged as 
never before; and the city was rich in distinguishel 
foreign guests. On this bright scene the sun of Satur. 
dey ret, and on what, we feared was ruin and deso'a. 
tion, it rose on Sunday. Just after? o’c ock fire broke 
out in the high granite building on the corner of Sum- 
mer and Kingston streets. Baginuing in the engine- 
room it ran up the elevator, and was first seen barst- 
ing from the winiows of a mansard roof. 

It was burning fiercely before the firemen -could 
reach the place, and the flames were far above the 
reach of any engine. The heat wasintense. The win- 
dow-catings of the building on the opposite side of 
Summer street caught, and the flames raced along the 
eaver, darted in and out among the ornaments, stizel 
upon roof after roof, devoured them in a twinkling, 
leaped into magnificent buildings and rushed dowa 
the wide stairways. And so, with inconceivavle rap- 
icity, block after block was wrapped in fire. From 
street to street it went witha relenile:s fury, making a 
wind for itself, fanning i's own rage, for elsewhere 
the wird was so light that it could neither help nor 
guide the flames. The firemon prevented the spread 
of the fire to the west side of King3ton street, and tha 
block of dwelling h uses there wa3 uninjured, although 
a)l arcund.it stores were in utterruin; but in all other 
directions the devouring element had its own way un- 
checked. Wa'‘er seemed to produce asolutely no 
effect; North, East and South, the terrible confiagra- 
t.on continued to extend. 

Nobody in the city slept, hundreds of thousands 
watched with anxiety that canaot bedeseribed. Hour 
a‘ter hour the word still was, “The fire gains and is 
uncontrollable.’’ To the south it did not spread, and 
then in the east, having distroyed everything in its 
way, and leaving a tracx of ruin behind it, it met the 
sea, and could go no farther, but its final work there 
was to ignite tens of thousands of tons of coal, and to 
secrch the shipping that had not been taken out of ita 
way. Westward and northward it gathered force. It 
tad reached Washington street on one sides, and on 
another a mass of flame seventy or eighty rods wide 
was rolling toward State street. Noaarly seventy acres 
that afew hours before had been covered with hand- 
eome solid blocks, worth many millionsin themselves, 
ard filled with goods worth many millions more, wera 
one boiling sea of fire. Granite seemed like tinder:— 
heavy brick walls withstood for a time the horrible 
onset, but, their support withdrawn, fell with a crash 
bardly audible In the steady, fierce roar of their con- 
quercr, as he traimpled them down. 

Midnight had passed ; the horrorgrew ani the anxiety 
grew withit. Then the roar which filled ths whole 
city with dread was broken by the welcome s).1nd of 
an explcsicn; and then another ani another. Thank 
God, somebcdy bad dared at last,to use gunpowder! 
In one hour sixty stores on Devonshire street wore 
blown up; engines and firemen came from far and 
ncar in great numbers, in special trains, They fairly 
encircled the fire. Men in their own stores on Wash- 
ington street beat back the flames with almost supar- 
human courage and strength; for if they crossad that 
ttreet, the whole city wasdoomed. Sohourafterh>ur 
the battle raged; and they who watched from hizh 
places ascene to be rememb:2red forever. Oa the 
west the city and the fa:r country beyond lay in the 
moonlight, illuminated with color that no words can 
descrite,. No one who did not see it, can imagina the 
purity, the intensity, the brilliansy of moonlight 
warmed by such 8 glow. A calm aurora was pile 
above; on the east the wild billows of that razing fire 
roared ard ibreatencd, and far beyond atretched ths 
ocean. 

The sun rose on Sunday rei ani darkeiedi by smoke 
cloucs, the day was still, and the slow Hours wore on, 
and etill nobody dared say what would be the issue 
of the battle. But before noon we knew that we were 
sa’e; the flames bad begun to yield, the limit of de- 
struction had been reached, and now the work of each 
minute told; at night the fire was so nearly out or 
rather so thoroughly conquered, that hunireds of 
thoveands of weary watchers and workers went to 
their beds, only to be awakened again at midnight by 
snother awful gare, from another fire. A gas ex >'o- 
sion bad taken place, and the building at thecorn-r of 
Summer and Washington etreets was in tianss; a few 


hours hard work, and that was extinguished. On Mon- 
day morning we could see what the thirty-six hours 
bad done. A large portion of tke business part of the 
city was in ruins; the streets were obliterated, bardly 
a landmark was left. The gray walls and the heavy 
equare tower of Trinity church stood alone, nothing 
wes Jeft betweem them andthe harbor. A church on 
Purchase street still lifted a portion of its arches clear 
against the sky; but of the magnificent gran.:te blocks 
that looked esif they would last for centuries, only 
fragments were standing; here a long broken wall, 
pierced witb s1ched windows; there something like a 
loity column witha bold capital, whose fantastic out- 
line was never Crawr by archite st; and, just beyond,a 
tuys erb facade frowning and threatening an inmediate 
ard mighty fall. 

Immenee quartities of goods had been removad from 
the stores, carried to places of eafety, or piled up on 
the common, on the side-walk of Park street and in 
the Old Granary burying ground on Tremont street. 
On Sunc ay these cut-of-doors stores were carried so ne- 
where under cover; the burpt-out fam'lics were pro- 
vidcd with skelter and food, and the famil es wo had 
fled ircm danger, but whcse homes bad not basen 
burred, returned to them. Relief Societies were or- 
ganized inthe churches, by the citizens, and by the 
city authorities; hot ccflee and food wer3 carriad to 
tre firemen at their pcsts of duty; an 1 thestreets were 
throngcd, Wecan not say that work bezan on Mon- 
cay, {crit ked not ceased a minute siace early Satur- 
cay evcnirg; but the wcrk of reconstruction began in 
carnest. The merchants in the neighborhood of the 
burnt district, who bad emptied their stores, carriei 
their gocds back and set them in order; many of t 1036 
¥vho vere burnt out, engaged and opened other plazes 
of bvsiress at cnce, and their new brave advertise- 
ments appcared in ihe morning papers. The stroets 
were alive with great crowds cf citizens. ard throngs 
of strargers, and were abso'ately fliled with teams 
carrying all kirds of goods. The usual bu-ines: streets 
being clced, all the trucking went throu:h Tramont 
and the street west of it, giving that pert of the city 
au ost upratural appesrance of heavy bu:ine’s. Tae 
terror ¥ 4s Over, ard everybcdy set to work to find out 
the amount of the damage, and what wa: to be done 
to rey air it. There was absolutely no panic; no undue 
depressicn. 

The heaviest losees have fallen upon the shoes ani 
leather, the wco), and the dry goods house:; and many 
of them will be ab'e to stand the shock; they area esst 
down, but not destroyed. The whole burat dis- 
trict is etudded with shingles giving the new ad- 
dresses of the burnt-out firms. All the new and 
vacant stores in that part of the city and farther 
to tre routh on Washington street, were oxcupiel 
on Monday morping. 

The Tranecript building was destroyed, but the 
Transcript came cut in good season Monday after- 
poor, of its usual size, printed on the preases of the 
Gicbe. The Pilot tuilding was destroyed, but Mr. 
Doraboe the prorristor will rebuili, and meantime 
the paper wil] not miss asingle isseus, The Post biild- 
ing was badly injured, but the Post was as promptand 
vigcrous as if no harm had come nearit. The Satur- 
dey Evining Gazctie, the oldest of the Sunday papers, 
wee also among the victims, but the publishers are al- 
ready in new quarters, and their paper will be printad 
as usual next Surday morning. Two churches were 
burred ; one on Purvhase strest, which was a very 
usefu'’ miesion chapel, and Tricity on Summer street, 
one of the oldest Episcopal churches in tive oity, with 
alaigeaud wealthy congregation, who fora year or 
mcre have been cx nsidering the expediensy of leaving 
the old church and building a new one on the Back 
Bay. 

We all speak in general terms of the detiruction of 
the business part of the city; but tha’ expression is 
ine ccurate, 6nd conveys an utterly false idea to per- 
sors unfamiliar with the city. The whole Sjuth End 
with its great number of large and emall retail shop) 
in all Jines of businere, is untouched; the West Eni 
end the South End also have wide-spread and valuabie 
business interesta untouched. Indeed the retail trada 
which is chic fly on the west side of Washing:on stree’ 
bas suffered compara ively lit'le. Thare were no lose 
of eny acecuntin prev sions, West India goods, tlour 
and gra‘n and the other necessaries of diily life, Not 
one good dwelling-houre was burnt; there is no! to-1ay 
a hoveeleas family, and not a temporary shelter had io 
be erected, It was the large wholesale, commizsi22 
and importing bouses that suffered most. 

The stock of boots ard shoes wa; low, it be’ng jst 
between the times of winter and spriog trade. The 
dry goods stock, on the other hand, was unusually 
large and valuable; the stock of woo! about the aver- 
sge; om -fiith of the proper’y in the burnt district was 


eaved, and the lors on merchandise is prod» not 
above sixty millions of dollars. This makes the entice 
loes cn buildings and goods about reventy-four mill- 
jons o! dollars; but it does not a'lfa 1 on Boston; fora 
grea’ deal of property belcng-d to non-residents, and 
distant conrignora of merchaniis>. Six millions of 
dollars wil! cover the los: of the city of Bostoa and its 
inhatiten!s..and inturance will probably r.duc > this 
to forty milliovs,—a large sum, but hardly a fitch of 
the loss at Chicago. Tho present valuation of Boston 
is $1,000,000,000, so it is evident that she is by n> m2ans 
ruined. 

State street, the great money exchanze of New F1- 
gla: a though the genera! distarb- 
arce caused by so large a fire bas s. me what unk ttled 
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the money market, the banks are firm, and are trans- 
acting their daily busir¢s:, with the exception of those 
ibat were burnt out, and have not had time to get int» 
pew rooms and arrange their affairs. At tne Clearing 
House. on Morday, al the banks made their settl »- 
ments promptly, with the exception of the Hide and 
Leather, the North American, and the Fre yman’s, To- 
day, the first two were represented a3 usual, ané in & 
few the Freeman’s will be ready to maks settle- 
ments and resume its rezular busines. The notcs, 
ds, and s:curities in their inser safes were in 
cel ent orc er; t»e books and papers in the outer vault 
were par ially destroyei, but can be duplicate. 

Tre fi€liog among the bank managers is not only 
pepeful but e-nfiient. That of the citizens, as showa 
by a mectin g in Tremont Temple to-day, taoroughly 
prave ard buoyant. Tae meeting was in some ways 
a most impressive one. The Hall was filled with men 
of mature age, many of them elderly; ant when thy 
sto.d up, and a thousand of them then joined in 
sir girg, ‘God is the refuge of his Saints, a listener 
jelt sure that mateiial losses were power.cs3s to over. 
throw them. 

Not one word was wasted on sorrow or rep‘ning. 
icv. Wm. Gray riad the reports of various com- 
wittees, all urging improvements—the widening 
ano straightening of streets; the building of a con- 
nodious M:rchant’s Exchaoge; enlargement of ths 
government building, and many other improve- 
mente; above sll, the furnishing of regular and p3r- 
marent work to the men end women thrown oat of 
employment. Excepting for the plans for the unem- 
ployed, you would not have known but that the burat 
district bad been cleared intentionally for ths expres 
pur pose of rebuilding with greater strength and in- 
tezrity. Mr. Gray’s report was a model of simplicity 
and direc tu: ss, and was truly grand in its serene tem- 
per. His most confident and encoursging words ware 
the most kudiy applauded; and when he de2lareji 
Bestou t» be master of the situation, the hall rang 
with cheers. 

The generous offers of assistance that have been 
made are a new bond between us and other cities; 
and alihough they should all be declined, they have 
done us the best kind of good, the kind that cannot 
be reckoned by money or told by words, the kind 
that strei1gthnens our hands, lifta up our spirits, and 
makes cur hearts larger and warmer. 

A gieat many very important questions are to be 
settled that require time, wisdom, and cool heads for 
their discu:sion. The new laying out of the stresats; 
the lLmiting the height of buildings; the best mode of 
constructing roofs, stairways, and elevators; the best 
material for walls, and other details of building; ths 
expediency of municipal help for those who desire to 
rebui:d but bave not the means; aud the improve- 
meLis necessary in the fire department. While every- 
body praises the courage and the endurance of tae 
firemen, and while nobody doubts that the chief did 
hia very best, never sparing himself, and working till 
he was carried away exhausted, still the general feel- 
ing is that the fire would have been checked long 
before, and millions of dollars would have been saved, 
if buildings bad been blown up soouer, and with judz- 
ment. The services of an experienced engineer, with 
his assistants, powder, fuses, and every thing neces- 
sary. were offtred, but were not acceptei; and the 
blowing up that was done had not been systematically 
plsnued. aud was at Jast much more extensive thin 
would have been necessary a few hours earlisr. It is 
evident that a fire department, to be as efficient as 
posible, should have engineers and gunpowder, as 
we)) as firc-engines and water, ° 

The city is fast resuming its natural appearance. 
Washington street is open to travel, and other por- 
tions of the burnt district are being rapidly cleared. 

The ~catber is soft and pleasan:; last night afew 
hours of beavy rain did good service in ex'inguishing 
the emb 18s. The streets at night are perfactly still, 
and the brillant moonlight has made the loss of gas 
but aslight annoyance. To-day the gas is all right, 
ard lecture*, concerts, and theaters will be resumed 
at once. Since the outbreak of the fire, all drinking 
shops have been closed; and alarze military guard 
bas k=,t watch over the city, doing its daty with 
minute a:chiulness, and in no case respecting per- 

Of ccurre the interesting incidents of the fire are 
innumrable. There were instances of real heroism, 
of great generosity, and, I am sorry to say, of miser. 
able mranpness. Both men and women riskei their 
lives to save the property of their employers, and in 
very many cesses succeeded. Two delicate women 
faved with their own hands eight thousand dollars 
worth of s lks from a burning store on Washington 
Street. Thieves he'd high carnival in Pea™| street, the 
great mart of boots and shoes, and in the region of 
the ready-made clothing stores. There was no chance 
to save maoy of these stocks, and they were given up 
to the rowd. Men dropped their shabby coats, and 
examined by the fire-lizht the fit of their new-found 
germente; and whenever there was a chance to sit on 
& curb stone, semebody availed himself of it to put 
0D a fair of new boots or shoes. 

The merchants who are able are ready to rebuild at 
once; and those whose losses have crippled them are 
Perfectly courageous, and mean to do what they can. 
“ My estore is in the cellar,” eaid a large retail dealer 
toactsnce acquaintance to-day. “I bave just opened 
my safe; my papers w«re burnt, my family silver was 
&gcod deal injured; but perbaps you would be in- 
terested in this,” taking from his pocket a small and 
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exquisitely wrought golden horse, that the fire had | 


bent and turned a strange dark gray color. And he 
showed it with as much interest, and with as cheerful 
a face, as if twenty thousand dollars of his earniuzs 
bad rot teen sweptaway. Another merchant, whose 
whole establishment wes destroyed, replied to the 
cordok neces of a friend: “I lost so much more last 
year in Chicago that I don’t think of this.” Ands»9 
the storics go. But the real sufferers aro the mon and 
women out of business, who lived quietly and com- 
fortably on their incomes, and who have now lost a 
large perticn; in seme instances, al their invest- 
ments. Tocre are probably as many of these, perhaps 
mcre, out of Boston than in it, and they are not to ba 
reached by charitable donations. They will be helped 
by friends, cr will find some means of earoing a sup- 
port; but they are th» greatost sufferers, and their 
story will never be told. 

senid Beeten was nev-r more prosperous than sie 
eecrred jnst week. She was never braver ani more 
Wurthy of respect than she ia to-day. Among the 
effers cf help are those of the theatiical managers 
and the actors, including Miss Le Clereq and Mr. W. 
J. Florence; au@ Mr, Froude has given the thousand 
dollars he was to receive from bis lectures here. 


TERE THREE GRAND ARMIES OF 
CIVILIZATION, 


N “ Eastern Question,” of a compass and is- 

sue the foremost men in the political and diplo- 
matic world have not comprehended, is about to eur- 
prise and agitate the nations. The slow and almost 
imperceptible processes by which Divine Providence 
shapes their being, pregres, and destiny are now 
bringing them face to fac3 with a fact that will a;- 
tonpish them. For nearly two thousand years the 
grand march of Christian civilization was westward. 
It is now changing front and movement; and its 
great armies are bearing down upon the vast con- 
tinent of its birth in a triangular advance, already en- 
closing its waole area. And, what is rather Intereet- 
ing, but not at all uncommon to these slow modve- 
ments, the three armies are not only unconscious of 
the direction and igsue of their movement, but are 
averse from both. Providence-has made them in- 
voluntery allies; but they can no more loose then- 
selves from the alliance than they can ‘loose the 
bands of Orion.’”’ Twoof these hosts are as antazon- 
isticto each other es possible, and threaten to fight 
cach other on the way to the great victory for man- 
kind for which the three have beep chosen and put 
in the field. It is for this reason that the third should, 
at this stage of the movement, apprehend more fully 
and fairly the great result to be accomplished by the 
alliance. 

It must be clear to all thoughtfnl minds, that have 
watched the tendencies of this movement for the last 
few years, that England, Russia and America are the 
three great powers of the world, selected, prepared and 
put in unconscious and involuntary alliance for the 
reduction of the whole continent of Asia to theruleand 
réle of Christian civilization. To two of these po wers— 
England and Russia—this alliance is not only un- 
recognized but very repugnant. It is for America, 
then, being free from this prejudice, to recognize this 
calling of Providence, and to induce her two allies to 
be “obedient to the heavenly vision” of this great 
duty to mankind. It is impossible for one or the other 
to withé raw from this alliance, or pause in the march. 
Why should one of them try or wish to do it? There 
is co pestible alternative for one or two of the three, 
They cannot change places; they cannot chanze part- 
ners: they cannot change thedirection of their march. 

What other power in this world could be substitut- 
ed for Russia in the northern half of Asia? Is it not 
es clear as day that the world must make the best of 
ber as a civilizing power? Does she lack the possible 
cepacity of doing her share of this great work? What 
is the work? Remember, it is not to enlighten West- 
ein Europe, Itisa notto add her lamo-light or star- 
light to the sun’s, in those bright latitudes of civiliz. 
tion. Itis to carry its growing illumination into the 
derkest lands of paganism, which she only can reach. 
Has ebe not done something alrealy towari the en 
lightenment of millions of different race and tongue, 
who v ou'd have been in utter darkness to day had it 
not been for her? Has she not walked with harsmall 
lamp, lighted at divine revelation, over stoppos, 
mou: tains and thinly peopled deserts of snow, from 
tle Ba'tic to the Pacific, revealing to the benightei 
some of the fundamental facts and principles of the 
Christian religion? Why, one of her queens, Catharine 
1], put these central verities into more languages in 
her time than all the churches of England hal done 
up to that date. These single or central truths must be 
im pressed upon the minds of heathen populations be- 
fore they can be raised to higher levels of Christian 
faith and life. And itisinevitable that Russia alone 
must do this work for the northern half of Asia. 

Certainly, every mind well readin modern history, 
must concede that no nation in Christendom ever 
suffered eo much for civilization as Russia. For sev- 
eral centuries she barred with her lacerated and 
prostrate body the flood of Tartar barbarism which 
threatened to break over the whole of Western Eu- 
rope. The intelligent and honest mind that can concede 
this fact, must also admit, that she has done as much 
fcr civilization as any nation in the world in the same 


| space of time and with thesame means. Every un- i 


prejudiced man, dieposed to be fair and just in his 
nind towards ber, must admit this as a fact. Hs 
must corcede that she is the younge't aatioa in Bu- 
rope; thatsbe entered upon ber political existonve, 
as such, with a smaller capital of civilizstion than any 
other pation ever started wita; that she was pushed 
up against the North Pole, aidto this day owns no 
port open all the year round to the sea; thatit has 
teen tke policy of suspicious and unfriendly p>wers 
to kcep as far as possidie from contict with the 
great illuminating points of civilizition; thatsheo 
oblig«d to construct her aationali'y outof theignor- 
ant, degraded ani tir. genous popalations between 
the Gu'f cf Botbni: and Bbhering’s Sraits Ina 
word, it is dcubtful if Peter the Great haias much of | 
the working f ree of civilization to start wit, as the 
tingle town of Sa’em possessed, whon he fouaiel St. 
Petersturgh. Now, itis not fair to exoeot of her as 
much work for vi izat‘on as Fraroe or xgland has 
performed, each with tae beritage of a thousand | 
years of enlightenment. It is not fair to demand proof | 
tkstshe bas done as much with the benighted and | 
scattered races of Northern Asi®. stand has done 


with the most e'vilized peoples sou... “* the Hina, 
ley as. it is the qucetion of the future, of her progres | 
ti¥o capaci’y to do the part devolving on her as a co- | 
pertrer with Englandend America. 
To perform her part of this j>int work for Asia, the 
World must be willing to see Ru-sia close down upon 
the northern live of Eng’and in India On this great 
triargular march, the right and left wings of the tvo | 
armies are deploying toward each other. They must, | 
ele long. meet, ard they should meetin pease. Waat- - 
ever America can do to promotssuch a meeting, sho 
owes it to her own part and position t> do. In the — 
larguage of theclid stirrmg song, sue“ is mar on.” 
Ske mus’ warch, ehe will waroh, from the Asistic coast 
cf the Pacific on aud on westward in‘to tha heart of 
the contirent, till she meats the two hosts of her allies — 
marching «eastward, each on its line of the triangle. 
“ There is no discharge from the war” of civilization | 
for ove or the other. They must march on ever if — 
they fight Ly the way with each other. Why shouli — 
they turn their arms. or hatred, or jealousy toward | 
each other? Is it any more dangerons for Eagland to 
bave Russia, her nearest neigbbor, in India, than it 
bas been for Prussia or Sweden t> bave her in osar 
proximity to the center of her power? tn tha long 
run, bas the been a bad neighborto them? Havethey 
pot enjoyed as much solid freedom, and maieas much | 
rolid progress, as any other continental nations, waile — 
ebutting upon her empire?- Certainly we may say — 
that ehe bas been a good neighbor to us.- She has bean 
far nearer to us, vic the Pacific, than she has been to — 
Ergland in India, via the Himalayas. There was a 
time when, with a single frigate from the mouth of | 
the Amoor, she might have captured the whole of 
California and its gold mines. | 
It then behooves America to say to her two alliesin — 
the field, * Fall not out by the way. March on ia par- | 
allel columns, and I will meet you midway with mine, — 
lam plantimg my civilized forces on the Paciilo 
coast of the continent. I am marching on westward to 
meet you. We are training thousands and tens of © 
thourands of Chinese and Japanese to act as guides — 
_ nd interpreters of our institutions, our literature, rel- | 
igion, and political lfe. We are marching on with our 
schoo]-houser, school-bocks, and school-teachers; with 
our railway engines, sewing-machines, ani sow ng, 
mowing and reaping machines; with all the best inter- | 
ests of our mechanical and agricultural industry and © 
progress. Here is Japan—an empire bornina day. She — 
strikes ker old glory to our irresistible civi ization. — 
She is the firzt great victory it has won. She offers | 
as a new base for our march from conyurring 
to conquer. Prers on, and we will meet you; and 
wren the great conqnest is accomplished, we allies | 
will share its gicry with all the rast of the wide wor'd.”’ 
One can only touch the fring> of this great qu:stion, | 
which will agitate the world, in the space of a few’ 
pages. The American mind cannot be made up and — 
expressed too soon on the subject Its opinion shoald 
be eo clear, fair, dispassionate, and outspoken as to — 
produce a ealutiry impression on the two great 
tions with which we are allied on this great triangular © 


march of civilization. } B. 


A PEDAGOGIC SUGGESTION, 

S the writer of the article entitled ‘‘The 
Unprofessional Profession,” (Christian Union | 

Vol. 6, No. 18,) | am glad that its purposely blunt ani 
sweeping aesertions have not been without the effect 
desired; though I confess [ should have been better 
peared had the writer who signs himself “ Teacher,” 
lese thoroughly mistunderstocd me. The fault, doubt- 
lees, was all my own, in that my clumsy statement of 
the case made me appear (to one “ Teacher” at least) 
as an enemy to teachers; and worse than thst, as a 
“purblind”’ judge, and a oritic “actually ignorant” 
of the valuable contributions already male towaria 
better ur derstanding and appreciation of the teachers’ 
work. This would be no placa for a discussion of such 
personal matters, even if | were disposed to enter into 
what I specially abhor—a controversy. My desire is 
not at all to impress teachers with the abs>lute oor- 
reotnees of my opinions,—a most absard thing for any 
one to attempt,—but rather to call their atsention to 
what seems to me to be a grave dafect in educational 
literature, especially that portion of it which is non- 
inally professional; admiiting, of course, the possl- 
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bility that what I call a defect may in reality be 
nothing more (ban a misjudgment on my part. 

A few days ago I was enjoying a friendly conversa- 
tior with one of the most thoughtful, progressive and 
conscientious school cfiicers in the country: one, [ 
may add, who has done not a little toward the ai- 
vancr ment of sensible teaching, both by his penand by 
his eflorts as a trainer, and superintendent of teachers 
We had been talkirg over certain projects he has in 
hard for the improvement of elementary teaxhinz, 
and the best means of making their results known to 
teachers gentra'ly, wren sane question of the in- 
effectiveness of the great bulk of pedagogic literature 
came up. 

‘Is it vot poasib'e,”’ Iasked, “ to give a more prasti- 
coal turn to sush writ'pgs?’’ 

“The great difficulty, { apprehend,” my friend re- 
plied, ““wevld be to make teachers be isva that the 
customery way of discussing educationa! matters is not 
alreecy ‘practi al.’”’ 

**So it is ip one sence; still it seems to have compara- 
tively litth cvmulativo effect.” 

“You mean tbat it eettles nothing?” 

epeakirg. yes: and what is more dizcour- 
agirg it does not seem to maks the way clearer for 
a settler ent.”’ 

“There does seem to be disproportisnately small pro- 
grese, truly: but bow can it be helped?” 

“ By ineuvurating, if possible, among tea>shers the 
patient sud painstaking method whico ha: 
such gcod service in advancing the o‘her siences aud 
ihe arts d- pendent on them—the makinz of systematic 
and ca efully- recorded observations and ex periments, 
and iheir publication in professional journals ho-r- 
wise. The medical journals illustrate ijairly waat I 
meen.” 

“Something like this? A teacher, s1y at the besgin- 
ning of a «rm, enters on her record-book the charac- 
ter of her Class—so many boys or girls, or both tozeth- 
er; ages, Fo and 80; have been taught so lonz, and in 
euch and sucha way. They take up a given subje>t, 
eay fractic ns, and pursue it in a manner carefully sat 
down; th: ir progres3 frcm day to day is miautely re- 
corded. Atihe end of a epecifi-d time, the rssult3 are 
briefiy sun med -up. They know can solve 
at sight +uch ard such problems; fail to solve pro»- 
Jems s+ 1nd so; when set anew but allied task, they 
give ruch #nd such evidences of intelligence and skill, 
In the next room,a teacher of corresponding rauk 
takes a sim Jar class, and pursues the same subject by 
a diflerert method; and so various methods are tasted 
ang their rerults compared.”’ 


“Sul stantially, yes. Or the methods adop‘ed by 
different cities might be similarly studied aud con- 
pared, as the doctors compare metiods of treating 
disease; or teachers might make apscial studiss of 
particular pupils, typical cases, such as every sshool 
efforde, and tabulate the results tor publication—the 
one thi: g to be kept most in mini being the accumu- 
lation of accurate observations, eepecially those exaib- 
iting negative results. Don’t you think good would 
come of it?”’ 

“In time, certainly: for there would necessarily re- 

sult eome broad and substantial basis of fasts to gene- 
ralize from, ard that is what edusation needs above 
all things. It wouldn't take long, I fancy,’’ my friend 
ecntinued, “‘io demonstrate, by such meass, the ua- 
wedcem of more than one popular method which 
is devoutly believed by its advocates to ba the 
method.”’ 
_ Every one familiar with the history of the sciences 
and the:c entific professions, is well aware tha: there 
were in €ach mavy great pames who gave honor to 
them while ‘hey were in astate precisely like that of 
educaticn to-day; and aware, too, that their soundest 
developn -pt of those arts and sciences began only 
when men began to devote themselves to the modest, 
but mist impor'ant work of gathering the material 
Lasis for generalizations which they mi; ht not hope 
to witress. It may beavain imagination, nevarihe- 
lers ] cuupot bi t thiuk that the teachers of the co ni ig 
niu:y vill.lock back upon our crude theoris3 and 
traditional methods of education, as we loo« 
Lack upon tbe simi arly crude tueories of tie physi- 
cians ard aicheim'sts of the middle ages. Wed> not 
desepize the wi-dom of the wise men of those days. 
They did nobly with the materials they had to work 
on; but one cernot he'p thinking that th y would 
bkave Gone better had they been able to reslize ths 
poverty of thoss m teria's, and had turnéi their in- 
flueroce towardtrer medying of that poverty. 


I would not be understood to say tna’ tcernhers 
never nake and rec.ri cbservations such as I have 
merticned; for that would not ba true. My oon. 
plaint is that so few do it, and that the organ;sof the 
Teacher®’ At-ociations do not seem to recoguize that 
their pecutiar and most fruitful field of effort lies in 
attending to just such professional matters. T could 
rane an u'tituie of admirab!3 expe:iments in teaca. 
ing, experiments which bare fal!en uider Dy own ob- 
servation. that, for Jack of suitable publisation, are 
likely to make no positive cr permanent contribu ion 
to the scierce of education. Few teachers hear of 
ibem, ard then on'y as something accomp ished by 
rival Jealousy, or a fear thit they may be 
acccunted ini ators, keeps them from acosptiag 
fiavkly the results cbtcined, or even giving them the 
benefit cf a iair trial. If the teachers’ mazgazines 
wculd make a pcint of encouraging and publishing 
eyetematic reports of such experiments—not for the 
e‘crification of this or that teacher, but as positive 


contributions of fundamental material toward the 
development of a science of pedagogy—the ultimate 
result would be of incalculable value; and the imme- 
diate result, I am inclined to think, would be to make 
these publications somewhat more serviceable to) 
teachers, and, at the same time, help to put them in a 
more respectable position than they have hitherto en- 
joyed. 


A PLEA FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. 


OST heresies I can understand; there are 
secme leaunot. I can understand way the Epis. 
cc palians should prefer a prayer book to extempore 
pra, er (nct that [inslude that among the heresies); 
wi y the Roman Catholica shoul! fill their ch irches 
with s‘atues and paintings, thou~1 they seem to me 
to degrade rather than to it spire the imnagioation; 
why the Baptists should insist cn immersion, and shoald 
even shut out from their communion those who are 
not immersed, though one form appears to me as good 
as another; why the Universalista shou'd preach a 
restoration beyond the grave, though my New [esta- 
ment tells me that the zreat gulf fixed is impassibie; 
why the Unitarians shou!d refuse supreme homage to 
tha! crucified Saviour, who is my Lord and my Goi. 
But I cannot understand how aoy Christians who pre- 
tend to accept the Bible asa rule of faith and practice 
should havesilenced singiogin thechurches. I caanot 
understand why the Puritans shou!d have shut out the 
organ the Quakers, thechoir. Thatisanuasolvei 
and an insolubie puzzle. 

Teke up your Bible, and trace in its pages the his- 
tory of music. The first inspiration God gave to man 
was a musical inspiration. First of arts was mus.c; 
tir:-t of artists wa: Jubal—“ the father of a'l those that 
bacile the barp and crgan.’’ Bafore painting, draw- 
in 4, eculpture, architecture, came music. Before nen 
learned to write, they learned to ting; as the baby 
crows With a musical song before ever his lips have 
learned to papa” and mamma’”’ 

The years rolied on. The ensJaved Irielites stooi on 
the banks of the Red Sea Betore them rolled its waves; 
bebind them pressed their task-masters. The critical 
bour in their Listory bad arrived. “Speak unt» ths 
children of Israel, that they go forward,” said the 
Lord. And feeble faith, enforced by strong fear, tri- 
umphed; and forward they went though the waves 
ot the sea laved their bare feet. Through its massive 
waters they parsed dry-shod, and on the other site 
they stool an emancipated nation; and then, in th_-ir 
very birth-hour, toey joined in the very first act of 
public and national worship (for the Passover was cel: - 
bia.ed in families, notin a national concourss); and 
that act of worship was a song. “Then rang Moses 
and the chi dren of Israel this song untothe Lord,”’. . 
“And Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took 
a timbrelin ber hand; and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.”’ 

Nearly five hundred years pass by. Israel has emer- 
ged from ite probation in the wilderness and from its 
experiences of anarchy in the Holy Land; and the na- 
ticn has been organized under David; and the wan ier- 
ing church bas taken down its tabernacle for the last 
time; and all the people gather in Jerusalem to the 
copeecration of Solomon’s Temple. And again music 
is employed to embody the pent-up praises of that 
giad bour in a choral gerv'ce, the like of which the 
world bas never seen. Four thousand trained voices, 
acccippanied by an orchestra of cymbals, and psalter- 
ies, 20d harys jcin in a grand chant of pra’se to the 
Almighty God, who has made and preserved them a 
nation, sirging in unison—led by one husdred and 
twenty trumpet:—tbat magn ficent Hebrew refrain: 


* Praise the Lcrd, fer he is good; for his mercy en-. 


duretb forever "’ 

So the church which was born in song and oralied 
in song enters upon its manhood's life baptiz3a in a 
weve cf song whose ample vo. ume, filing the whole 
Temple, is quitesuf—ci justify this metaphor ¢cven 
in the cyes cf the most vigorous imm orsionist. 

A thousard years tazs by. The Jewish church has 
fuois*ed its mission ard draws near its death. Tae 
L: 1d is about to lay the foundation of tie new church 
in bis own Dlood. Hecalls his d scip'es together; aid 
bc fore as yet his bidy bas been broken and ais olood 
thed, he breaks the symbol of the one, and pours out 
thesymboi of the cther, and in that Last Supper in- 
augvurates the churcb, whose missio7 wil not eni till 
t! erefra ns of earth are lostand merged in the grand- 
er refrain of beaven. Again song is summoned to 
g ace tbe sacred bour; the echoes of the past aud the 
p ophetic articipatiors of the future unte in the 
hymn wiich brings to a close the mo:t sa*redly aol- 
emn service the world has ever witnessed or ever 
ec 

And yet in th: face of this sacred history the Puri- 
tans banisted the organ, and the Quakers the choir! 
In th e face of this sacred bi tory th«re are «cores ani 
hundreds of churches, which are ne'ther Puritan nor 
Quaker, where there is nev-r heard the voice of praise, 
here is a lecture given in one end of the building and 
a concert given io the otber; but the voiceof genuine, 
heartfelt, sincere praise is never beard. The few mo- 
n ents cconrecreted to music are devoted by tha minis- 
ter to finding his placein the Bible, cr refreshing his 
mer o1y r°specting his eermon, and by the worshi ders 
to adju- ting their own dresses and studying those of 
their neighbors. 


I once attended an ordination service in which, after 
a long sermon and a jong prayer, a good old minister 
arcee, bymn-bock in band, “ Tore ieve the tedium of 
these exercizes,” said he, *“*and—ur—to the g ory of 
God, we will sing the —— P:alm.” The good old man, 
more frank than polite, gave expression to the com- 
mon eentiment concerning the uss of church music: 
Ina certain namelks3 parish the people were accus. 
tcmed to turn about at every singing and face tha 
choir. The mini:ter remonstrated. “Why,” said ore 
of the Jadies of his charge, who occupicd a front pew, 
and who wes mcre candid than most of the congrega- 
tion, “it is the only chance I get to see who is in 
church, and what they have got on.”’ , 

Mcs:! nen regard the creed as the test of the church. 
I think its muric ia a fairer test. The church that !sts 
four people in the choir do all the singing, ia pretty 
ture to let the mitister do all the praying. Chechurch 
that si gs with strong and united voice in the greit 
congregation may lack wisdom, prudence, cautiun, 
but it is pretty sure to be a live charch, a wor<i'g 
church, a@ praying church. a harmonicus churoh, 
Tbh reis nothing thet so warms the beart as singing; 
no bing that so breaks down barriers of pride and 
caste, nothing that so cures quarrels, nothing that is 
such a highway frum ear:h to the very throne and 
beart of God. 

Eve: y revival of religion bas been a revival of mu- 
sc. Every decadence of piety kas been marked bya 
decadence of sipgi' g. 

Tavid certainly b. lieved in congregational sing'ng— 
“Let «everything that bath breath praise ths Lord,” 
“Let all the people praise tnee.’’ But there are -ome 
people wLo cenmtsing. Well. he nas a prescription 
for ttea—* Shc ut!” Make a joyful noise before ths 
Lord.’’* Anytbing will do better thansience. It was 
not a bad sugz: suon, that of a sarcastic friend of ming, 
W.io proposed an amendweat-of Psaln LXVIII, ts 
adapt it to modera times, It should read he said, 
“Lt the peo..je prase thee, O God; yea, let four 
pe ple in the gailery praise thee.’’ 

The apostoiic church believei in congregational 
sirgipg. When they had all things in common, be 
sure rorg wasin conmon. They weut from house to 
house breakir g bread and praising God. I be ievethe 
first employno entof professional singing a3 a substitute 
or copgregaticnal singing, datea from about tae 
fovith cent.ry The priests were beziuning to 
draw the line between laity and clergy. They were 
begin1 ing to lay the foundations for th» doctrine that 
no onecsn apprceach God acceptably eave through the 
priest. They shut out the people from the altar, then 
from the pulpit, then from the choir. A law- as 
made that no one should siog in church except tho e 
who were duly set apart forthatpurp Practically 
that law rema us uu r-pealed to this day. There ia 
now here congregations) singing in the Roman Catho- 
lic oc ion, I think + 

But the Re'ormation was an outbre3sk not only of 
thought but a'to of song. It marched singing to 
tory. The congregations ‘aught up the songs which 
Luther gave them, and his hymns ani music did as 
nuch to awaken Europe as his preacbing. Again the 
cburch settled down upon its lees. Again devout and 
earnest servants of God, tae Wesleys in Engilani, un- 
dertook to awaken it, and Methodist hymns are as 
characteristic as Method:st theo!ogy; the lynoal con- 
tributione of Charles Weeley wrought cotemporaae- 
ously with the execution and theological labors of his 
brother Jobn. 

Did you ever know a choir to interpret adequately 
the praises of God in the time of revival? Did you 
ever notice bow Christians that never sang bef ra go 
about the house in sucb times einging to the Lord, 
making sometimes poo: melody with their voices, but 
alweys making melody in ‘beir he:ris? 

Look forward into the tar future. Draw aside the 
veil and get a glimps:; of the g!ories of the other world, 
the final church of the first born, whither we are 
marching, and whitber all saints have marched, sing- 
in g fr m the dt ys o1 Jubal tothe presentdiy. Trere 
‘gO preacLipg there ; jor we shall no longer see God 
through the giazs darkly, but tsce to face. But the 
whole heavens 1ing snd ring again with the s)ngs of 

“ 4rd when ke had taken the book, the four beasts (living 
ores) ané tour an’ twenty elders fell down before the La nb, 
beving «very one of hem harper, and golden via's full of 
oders. wtich are tte prayers of the saints. An) they sung 
anew song. sa ing, ‘ Thou art worthy to take the bok, anil 
to open the sea s thereco’; forth wast slaia, aod hast ro- 
écemcd us te Ged by thy tlio)! out every Kin ired,a dtongusa, 
ard: a ion; and hast mad? us uot> our God kings aad pries‘4, 
anc we shal] reign on earch” 

There iaa choir tbere and a grand onetoo. But the 
choir cannot voice the praise of heaven. 

“Ard Ltebeld and heard the round 
ab ut tbhethron avdtheb este (living and the elders; 
ard the number oftbem wasten thouéand timcs:en tho & 
ard and thousands of thous»nds, saying with aloud voice 


Wortbyisthe Lamb that was siala to rec-ive power, 


wisdom, and ¢trength end horor atd glory. and bles. ng.” 


*cn reading this over to my wife she having the fear of disco*dant 
rotes before herenss begs ne to the fact shat the nois? 
mist be joyful noise tu be a Scriptura! sddition to congr 
ticnal singing 

4Wemustec rr ct our cortributcr in this particulsr. How 
the practice cf corgregati ral singing in che ~~ 
Chur. b, we caont te!l but itis not unk*o#n there. Th: “sham 

this note hes rarely beard more effect‘ ve devo one. 
on one occasion in ‘the oble cathedralo’ St Stephs. 
The in mense coneregat'on was msde up f-om all cl 
cie’y, fre Indies gentlemen beegars common 
all mirgieo indiscrimi-ately The voires of all Joine: bit he 
longe-con inueict ant ; the words we could not distinguls tu ie 
veic sas full of tender and fervid pathos great 
of voices. all in low, repressed tones the plsintive an 

weird cheracter the m-lodr, mi 

sem! lege in common ocevotion, produc-d one 

ive religious effects we ever witnessed.— Ev. U 
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There is a chorus there, but not even a chorus, whose 
numbers are ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thourands of thousands, is adequate to interpret the 
thankrgiving of the universal church in ite hour of 
triumph and in its joy of love. ; 

* And every creature which is in heaven and on the earth, 
and under he earth. and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, * Blessing and honor, and glory, 
and rower, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
poto the Lamb, for everand ever.” 

Ab, ye?! in heaven, not the select choir, not the paid 
chorue, but the grat congregation, with every >rea- 
ture in heaven and on ear‘h and under the earth, and 
guch ar are ip the sea, unite to utter the praise of Him 
that siitech on the throne and of the Lamb forever. 

Christian brother, if you want a churoh that shall 
pave in it the power cf the church of David, teach it 
to sing; if you want 8 church that shall have in it the 
gpirit srd enthusisem of the Apostolic church, teach it 
tosing; if you want a church that shall prépare for the 
Church of Mount Zion above, teach it to sing. 

Ncw ab deth preaching, prayer, praise, these three; 
but the greatest of these is praice. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE, 
BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


HEN a clock is out of order, and its wheels 
werped or cogs broken, the hammer of the 
time-bel!l will give an uncertain sound. There will be 
a noise of machinery unpleasant to hear, and an in- 
definitem es of time unsafe to rely upon. The clock, 
instead of b ing a guide, will become a deciver and 
aD apuc yan: e, and stand in its place the mere adver- 
tiser of its own iofirmity. 

So when a Chr stien’s heart is disordered and cor- 
rupted by apy cause, when there setties down 
anorg t»einward motives of the soul any secret sin 
oran: hidden profanity of purpose, thera will neces- 
sarily arise to th» lips discordant speech, and gather 
over the counte ance an expression corresponding to 
irregularities within. Unless the heart is pure, the 
conversation will be corrupt. The motive is a meas- 
ure of tre msn. “As & Man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.’”’ 

The door-keeper of an alien honsehold said to Peter, 
“Th<u art surely a Galilean; thy speech bowrayeth 
thee.” There is something in the face and in tie tone 
of every man which brings up and out the lifa’s mean- 
ing and purpo-<es, and this inherent quality of charac- 
ter is read and known by the multitudes, 

Vhitever a man’s mind takes in and cherishes be- 
cores an elementof his very being If the soul have 
tastes tcr the music of the world, the tongue will soon 
take the sa ne key, and become the ready exponent of 
wordly thirgs. Lf the world be im a man’s beart, it 
will break out at bislips. No matter what may be 
his prof: ssion, or what the reputation of an individ- 
ual, he wi'l exactly impress and express himself in 
his common conversation, day by day. He may put 
himself into strictest bonds as to outward observances 
—he may live tothe very letter of religious law and 
erder; but v hen his spontaneous words come forth, 
they wi'l certain!y bear the brogue of his real nature. 
There isa native tone to every man’s soul surer in 
significan»e than that of his mother-tongue. And un- 
lees the inmost natare be new: created in Christ Jesua, 
and the vill sanctified and controlled by the H>ly 
Spirit, there will be certain betrayal of the real char- 
acter long before the judgement day, by the attesting 
witnesses of the face and voice. The faculties of the 
mind mw ust be poised in divine truth, and the motives 
of the heart purified by divine grace. Then the ex- 
ternal manifestations of religion will be harmonious 
and teautiful. 

You cannot make a deranged clock keep time by 
merely tinkering with the hands upon the dial plats; 
you car not make @ cracked bell ring clear by an out- 
ward application of pumice and oil. There must bea 
radicai investigation, a re-adjustment, a reconstruc- 
tion of the confused machinery witain. Wheels that 
vary trom their line of contact with subordinats 
Wheels, end: prings acd pendulums thatara at odd; 
and er dsin marking hours, must b> set trie; the whole 
combination of cau:es which produce the outward re- 
sults indicated by the indox-fingersa, must b2 made 
work together ior the one object. It requires tha de- 
signer himself to repair and continue the oosrations. 
Then, «hen the various portions of the clocks within 
arein proper cordition, and the necessary forse ap- 
plied, the hours and minutes will be accurately 
marked, Then the clock will be in harmony wi h the 
tun, sed their movements in measuring time will cor- 
retpend, 

So does God’s spirit operate upon thesoul. It ra-ad- 
justs all irregulari‘ies, changes all wrong impulses, 
puts irto harmony of motion all discordant desires. 
Clearses, purifies and pretses forward all legitimate 
Szencies «f mind and soul, and so makes the outward 
life but the result of the inward motive: and powers. 
A soul thrs in bued is put info sympathy with God 
through Jesus Christ; and the lips will necessarily 
tone fcrth ihe experienoe within, a3 a bell in a well- 
Teculated clock marks the passing hours. 

t, how often do we find men attempting to ar- 
Tabge their lives from without, rather than from 
— There is a universal disposition to begin re- 
an with the hands rather than with the heart. 
aa 48 Fre trained to pronounce certain phrases, the 

to walk certain paths, the manner to conform to 
Certain formulated theories; and so Christianity gets 


to be a mere profession. Merely to profess it is easy 
enough, and even fashionable. The question is often 
asked, with reference to the stranger or neighbor, 
“Dees he profess religion?"’ Well, suppose he does. 
He migbt do romethirg vastly better for himself and 
for others. Does he confess? Does he do? The Gos- 
pel proposes to deal first with the beart; to correct 
witbin the soul all thatein has derangei. And only 
by an immedia‘e and comp ete yielding up of tho in- 
most secrecie: of the nature, and by a full admittance 
of the new Creator within, may the walk and ths oon- 
verestion be in accord with the will of our blessed 
Lord. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


BY SORUTATOR, 


HE report which has been afloat during the 

last week or two, that the Jewsof Roumanis 
propose to emigrate cn mass: to the United States ia 
o1der to escape the perzecution to which they aresub- 
jected in their native country, has probaly some 
fcundcation, but that any such scheme cou'd be carried 
out is very unlikely. The great body of ths Jowsin 
that, as in all other countries, are poor, and emigration 
from Walackia cr Moidavia to the United States is by 
DO m¢arns 80 timple a matter ai emigration from Ire- 
land or France or Germany. There is e.ther along 
and expt nsiveland journey to beundertaken beforeem- 
tarkation, or a long and dangerous sea voysge before 
reaching the Atlantic; and then America to the Wal- 
lachian or Moldavian is a very distant and very strange 
land. Doubtless many of the well-to-do Jews are anx- 
icus to come, and may come, but sudden emigration 
on a Jarge scale is not to be loo*ed for from the mas 
as long as there is the least chance of relief fron any 
cther source. It must be remembered, too, that this 
rereecution is not wholly a new thing. The Jews 
along both banks of the lower Danube, have known 
for centuries all the bitterneges of and pop 1- 
lar hatred and contempt. It is not many years sincs 
there was a rising of ithe Turks azaimst the Jews of 
Roustcbouk. A large number of tiaese unfortunates 
were collected by the mob, and crowé ed intoa lighter 
cn the river, and shoved off into the current. The 
Wallachians over at Giurgevo, hearing what was going 
on, assembled in crowds on the opposite shore, with 
lopg poles, and accompanied the craft down the 
stream for miles, to sce that no attempt to land was 
made on their side, and in this way the wretched exiles 
drifted down, half clad and half fed, in inclement 
weather, to tbe wilds of the Dobrodscha—the fever- 
haunted wilderness near the mouth of the Danube, 
where they finally got ashore. What became of tnem 
afterwards, I never heard, but the incident was a1 ex- 
cellcnt illuetration of the condition under which the 
Jews in Eastern Europe have lived for ages. We hear 
more of their sufferings now than we ever heard be- 
fore, rather because the press and the railroad and 
telegraph are letting light in on dark regions than be- 
cs use their sufferings are new, or even very unusually 
revere. 

It would, moreover, be a great mistake to suppose 
that this persecution is, in the proper sense of the term, 
a religious persecution. It is to be feared that the 
faith cf the Roumanian Christians is in our day by no 
means ttropg enough even to msintain hostility to 
the enemies of the church, which is so often the only 
sign of Christianity that many profe’sed b:lievers 
tave to show. Their hatred of Jews is mainly com- 
mercial hatred. To call it “fanaticism,” as it is the 
fashion to do, is really to giveit a dignity which does 
not belong to it, and the same thing may be said of 
most of the mediwval dislike of the Jews. We arein 
the babit of ascribing the sufferings of the Jews from 
the tenth to the seventeenth century to the influence 
o1 religious bigotry, but if we examine their condition 
in Poland and Russia, the Danubian Provinces and 
paite of Hungary to-day, we sha!l find a state of 
things which throws a flood of light on the ciuses of the 
rancors by whi-h the unfortunata children of Isriel 
were for 80 many sges pursued over tha greater part of 
Christendom. All the countries we have meationei, 
ore only now emerging from what we may call a 
thcroughly feudal state of society, such as prevailed 
1hicugl out the rest of Europe from the ninth to the 
sixteenth century; that is to say, the land is tilled by 
p+ cesar ta, who were until recently serfs, and who still 
pre: ve the manners and ideasof serfs. Itisowned by 
Scigncurs, or “* Boyards,’’ who have until lately livei 
in remote manor houses, in a country covered with 
fcrecis ard swamps, and possessing neither roads nor 
lL) ‘dger, supporting themselves and their servants 
by the produce of their own farms and- that of 
their terants. They sell little, ani buy little, but 
the litUe they bay has been from times immeno- 
rial cither brought to their door by Jewish peddlers or 
bes been purchesed from Jewish deaiersia the towns 
which are fcund far between; and the little they sell 
is bought up by Jews, too, who are the only men who 
have ready money, and know anything sbout foreign 
markets or the usages of commer or are accustomed 
to engage in speculation. All over the vast region 
which is commonly known as Eastern Europe, and 
may be roughly described as exteniing from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Adriatic routhward, and eastward to 
the Black Sea, the word “Jew” is now what it was 
throughout Western Europe, in the Middle Ages—a 
synorym fora trader or money-lender—and every 
house, belonging to the wealthier olasses, may 
be said to have its own Jew through whom it trans- 


acted all its “business,”’ properly so-called with the 
cuter world. Twenty years ago, a Polish, a Hungs- 
rian, cr Roumapian lady, if you t 1d her of something 
nicein d: ess, or food, or ornament, of whichsne had not 
beard before, would say, ‘I shall tell my Jew to bring 
me scme;” or, “I must ask my Jew a>rout that.” Lf 
ber hustand wanted a loan, as he wa; very apt to do, 
he did not go to his friend; for h‘s friend was as badly 
off as he. or to hs bank—for he had no bank —but ap- 
plied to the Jew who brought his various commodities 
to his Ccor, and be got it for him; for I believe there is 
rarely a Jew in the Old World who ackuowledzes 
even in our cay to having money himssif The 
awful shadow of medizxval violence and cruelty still 
rests on him, and he avoide, threugh a habit which 
bes ncw become hereditary, acknowledgiag the 
poesession of anything but his cloth ng, and gets his 
meney and goods from some myster ous friend. So 
that all the buying snd money-!lending of the country 
are done by Jews, and nobody but Jews, and the re- 
sult is that the Jewa are nearly everybodys’ creditor; 
and when, as is so often the case in primitive, agri- 
cultural, and ar stocratic communities, nearly every- 
bedy is shiftless and improvident. of course creditor 
reaps & dunring, exacting, worrj;ing person, who 
eate up the substance of the poor, despoils the rich, 
insvlts the dignity of honest gentlemen, and whose 
very prerence is hateful. 

That it was to thie same monopoly of hoarding and 
money-lendirg, and not altogether to his unbelief, that 
the Jew owed most of his hardships in the middle 
ages, would be more generally ackoowledged, if his- 
tery bed bestowed more attention on the economical 
condition of society, and !ess on dynasties and wars: 


The Jews took pessession of commerce, after ths fall 
of the Roman Empire, when the rest of the world was 
taken up with rude agriculture and with war, because, 
besides having na ural acuteness and ability, they 
were scattered through all countrics, and yet kept up 
constant intercourse by means of a language and 
Writing which served all the purooses of a cipher. 
They thus pcseersed a knowledce of markets and 
routes, and facilities for di-posing of things, ani 
obtaining aegristance in their ventures, and ex shan- 
ging information, which no other race possessed, 
until the Italians took to trading. They rapidly be- 
came everybody's creditor; and as th ir caances for 
being repaid were always dubious, charged enormous 
rates of interest. When, therefore, a gooi Christian 
found himself pestered for payment of a debt by a 
Jewish dealer, he got angry with him at first asa trou- 
bleeome dun,or extortioner, but as it would hardly have 
done to rob, or »eat him on this grouni he lashed 
bimself into the necessary degree of fury by the re- 
membrance of the fact that the creditor or his father 
hed crucified the Redeemer of the world, and was 
now probably eddicted to blasphemy. 


A glance at the history of Freaoch legislation with 
regard to Jews confirms curiously this theory of the 
cause cf their persecution. For centuries they were 
altervately made the objects of extraordinary special 
privileges, and subjected to the most outrageous vio- 
lence. The king would invite them to settle them- 
selves in his towns, and bestow 01 them peculiar privi- 
leges, and then, in afew years, visit them with the 
severest penalties, or gave them up to mob-law. The 
explanation of these ups and downs was, that after 
they had been for a while engaged in trade and 
banking, all the great men, and many of the little 
ones, got into debt to them, and as the time of 
payment drew near, the spectacle of their unbelisf 
became intolerable, and the sin of letting them live 
cn the fat of a Christian land palpable. There is a 
curious piece of evidence as to the degree to which 
the Jews in their character of creditors weighed on 
men’s minds in England at the eni of the twelfth 
ecotury to be found in the Maena Charta. The 
twelfth rection of that great instrument provides that 
“if ope have borrowed anythir g of the Jews, more or 
lese, and dies before the bo sa isfied, thers shall 
be no interest paid for that debt so long as tha heir is 
ul der age. of whomsoev-r he may ho'd.” Ths: thir- 
tec nth section goes still farther, and declares that if 
ary one shall die indebted to the Jews, his wid>w shall 
bave her dower. and pay nothing of the debts; ani if 
the deceased have left children under age, they shall 
bave pecerseries provided for them according to the 
tenerent of the deceased, and out ot the residue the 
debt shall be paid.”’ 

The emancipation of the Jews bas indeod in all 
countries gone on pari pass with the growth of trada, 
rather than with the spread of religious toleratioa 
The rise of the commercial spirit, and the absorption 
of large bodies of Christians in money lending and ex- 
changing bas gone far everywhere to slear the nameof 
J: woof itsodium. As the conditions of credit and the 
pature of money have become more genera ly under- 
stood, the takingof bigh rates of interest bas ceased 
to be considered a sign of moral badness, and as Chris- 
tiars bave grown more scrupulous about the payment 
of their deb'‘s, the Jew has risen in favor and respecta- 
bility. If we look tbrough Europe to-day we find 
that the more ba kward itis in material civilization the 
mere firmly convinced are the inhabitants that the 
Jews are suckiog their vitals out. The remedy for 
Jewish disabilities in Roumanisa is railroads, labor, and 
capital. When it is applied, intelligent Roumanians 
wil] be as much astonisbed that they should ever have 
longed for Jewish emigration, as the Franoh now are 
that their fathers should ever have driven the Hug- 
uencts into exile. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK 
HENRY BEECHER. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 15, 1872. 
WILL read a note tt at I have received: 


“Will you please remember, in your prayera, just for one 
night. a poor little music-teacher? Ask that her petition 
may be heard ang an-wered, and tbat she may possess that 
peace which has tbus far been soughtin vain. Prayinrs.°ems 
10 Ler like t: ying to send a telegram without understanding 
the art cftelemaphy. One mighttry forever; but if the op- 
eraicr did not render hi; assistancs, the message, however 
urgcnt, would not reach ite destination.” 


That is a very good figure,anyhow. I think, myself, 
that a; reai deal of praying isa like a person’s drum- 
ming on a telegra; hic instrument, without the least 
idea of what be is doing. Lut even at thas, there is 
som<« body at ile other end who knows that thera i 
som<«b dy kere trying to do something; so that nv 
message is a mMersage, only of a pecwiar sort, 

Th:s rote [r-ad because it is evideatiy a nots fron 
ihe heart; because it covers ground which I sup- 
pose every body bas gone over, first or last; and boa- 
caute it gives an oppcrtunity cf bringing up some 
n attere con: elning prayer which arco of prims practi- 
calimportarce. 

ldo not th:nk it necessary that we should know 
whst is the philosephy of prayer in order to pray, and 
to pray with very great comfort and assurance. Th's 
isan nge of philceophy; end tha doubt and skepti- 
cism WLi:h a multi'ude of persona fee! on the sabject 
of prayer arise largely, I think, from the sugygastions 
of the {cree aud order of natural law, and its unvary- 
ing continuity. Men areled off from a 4rm faith in 
prayers to God, from consid rations drawa fron sci- 
entific sour: ea. 

Now praycrisan experience, and it is an experi- 
ence that Lue had an existence under ten thousand 
forms since the Wor!d began. It is not so much a1ex- 
perience cf knowledge asit is an expericnce of com. 
fort and gladress. 

Since the world began, two things bave baen sure; 
firat, that ‘(he human heart needed to pray, and could 
not be kept back from praying. I think that in cer- 
tain exigencies and certain troubles, if a man did not 
believe thee was a God, he would pray at the spot 
where God would beif there were one. I think that 
when men are brovght to the ead of their own 
strength, and the trouble is not half spsnt, ani they 
turn this way and thal, as a worm in a fire turns— 
there being fire whichever way he turns—th:ir heart; 
would die in them if they bad not liberty to lift them- 
selves up and appeal to tae great overruling Force of 
the univirse. Inall aces and in all nations. nod matter 
how varying or imperfect the nature of religion may 
have bec p, and no matter how it may have been in- 
terpolated by mistakes, the tendency to pray, and to 
lean on a superior Power, bas been a universal tend. 
cncy. 

The oiber fect is this: that those who have been the 
moat intelligent and the most assijuou3in the practice 
of prayer, are those who most firmly believe that it 
brings an: wers of mercy, and that it comforts. Men 
say, “It conforts, because it brings thse mind intoa 
higher state, and because its retlex action on the mind 
is beneficial; but it does not comfort because God an- 
swersinary way.” This is bseging the whole ques- 
tion. 1 belicve, too, that there ia a reflex bensfit from 
it; but I believe that there is also an answer to it by 
the scticn of the divine Sririt; not always as we desire 
or expect. That there isa divine influense which co nes 
on the sou) of man in the act of praying, as the se- 
querce of prayer, I most firmly bolieve. But if you 
esk re how, and in cousonance with what philozophy, 
Issey I cannot tell. 


I believe that the fact of prayer is revealed, and 
that the experience of it answers to the declarations 
of God’s word; but the mode by which thos divins 
Mind ac!s, whether by usages which are higher than 
anything that we know, or by the use of extraordin- 
ary means, or by the direct lapse of the divine Spirit 
upon the ecu’s cf men, giving them vision and higher 
power, explain, This know, however: itis 
good to pray. I can scarcely conceive of a person 
beirg lifted into a state of exaltation by any influence, 
and pot breaking out toward God. 


When I wes under the poetic illusions that waited 
vpon me on the banks of the Avon, I was go ex- 
alted in my feelings that as I walked I could not fee! 
the grourd under my feet, I was as one walking in 
the air. And when, feeling thus, I went into a village 
church, and heard the sweet Episcopalian servie re 1- 
dered in music the joy which I experienced was indes- 
cribable, ard the communion wa; unutterable. The 
sente Which I bad of the presence of God, and the 
pouring out of my beart, I can liken to nothing but 
the raptures of a child putting its arms around its 
mother’s neck, and covering her face with kisses. It was 
not avolition that impelled me, but an inspirationand 
a necessity. I bad a similar experience at a later 
_ pericd when for the first time I walked through the 
galleries «f the mighty masters in art. The esthetio 
feeling grew stronger and stronger in ms, until by and 
by it carried me to such a level that I effervesced 
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sgain, and vent off once more in one of those enthu:- 
igems to which the mind is occasionally subdjact. But 
it took on no other form than that of communion w.th 
God. And I cannot conceive of one coming into a 
very high etate of admiration or of joy, without ths 
expression of it going out, not toward man (he is not 
big encugb); net toward anything human; but to- 
werd God, the Eource ard Foundation of th:se 
thinge. 

So, too, in sickness; so, tco, in parplexitiss which 
touch the very heart. How to invest monsay; how to 
act in this or that financial operatisa—th ose are par- 
plexities that vex; but they are not perplexities whic 
touch the heart. Perplexitics which touch the hart 
are these which concern the parent and the child, 
friend and friend, and which takes hold of the soul and 
its immecrtality. In the midst of such perplaxities, 
tharp, aLu.cant, and continuing, the soul is pushed 
right into the presence of God. Mysoul is, anil think 
the souls cf thousande are. I could not liveif I could 
not pray. Sometimes! do not consider it necessary 
loaskénything. Inthe extremest misfortunes of my 
life my whole pray er bas been just one single phrase— 
**Lord God of my mother! belpms!” Thatis a'l. And 
I have said it Gver, and over aga‘n, till the rain bezan 
to come down from the heavens, till c>9laes3 began to 
envelop me, till peace and comfort came into my 
beart, and I was rested, till the divine presence was 
all arcund we, ard I was comforted, as a child is com- 
forted in the bosom of its mother. 

There is no evidencein tbat of a philorophic nature, 
or anything of the sort, and [ do not claim that there 
is; but Ido claim that a man who has such a resour:e 
in times of trouble would be a fool if he alloweia 
philosophical statement to take it away from him. 

Our little fricnd—she signs herself “a little sinner ”’ 
(:she may be a bigger sinner than she thinks)—wants 
we to pray justonenightforher. I have o0 objection 
to praying for her; but [ do not think that is the 
thing. Her idesof prayer is, going to market. She 
would Jike to buy a prayer; buy a steak, as it were, 
for her appetite; buy some blessing; but I do not 
consider prayer to be that. Prayer is friendship. 
Prayer is the bighest form of love and trust exer vise lin 
theripest, cbie feet and best part of a man’s nature, to- 
ward the best and sweetest and mostloving of beings. 
it isan exercise not of marketing, but of soul e<- 
charge. I sbould say to her, **Certainly, I will pray for 
you; it will do no barm if it doss no good; but 
the matter is this: Pray thou. ** But,” shesays, * pray- 
ing to me is like playing on a telegraphic instrument; 
1 do not know howto pray.”’ Then leara. A person 
wou'd not to rattle atthis end of the te’ ezrapa 
more than about a week, before he would leara the 
letters and beable to send a message. But no an- 
swer comes back ’’ she says. 

That brings meto the next point—namelyv, that 
prayer is not a fetch. It is not amere expedient. 
1 understand that when men are 1n prosperity, they 
frequently buy diamonds and rubies, and saw them 
into their clothes, saying, ‘‘Who knows but that I 
ebell be cast out of my own country, aad shall ba 
obliged to take refuge elsewhere, ani leave behind 
eli that I have, excepting whatl carry about my per- 
eon? Iflam,I will take out one of these precious 
stones and exchange it; but I will not use it until 
that time.””’ But that is not the Soripture idea of 
prayer. The direction of God’s Word about praying, 
i7, “Pray always; pray without ceasing; be instant 
in prajer; pray in season and out of season.”’” What 
does that mean? Simply that we areto live in such 
an exalted state, in such a consciousness of the divine 
presence, and in such sympathy with Christ, that 
prayer will be all the time exhaling. 

Violets do not open once a day, and let out their lit- 
tle prayer of perfume. They exhale all the while: at 
scme times more than at othera, but always more or 
less. Prayer is a thing that should all the tims be 
goingon. One should live continually ia a prayerful 
state. 

And I should say, in a case like this, Do not lin't 
prayer to a single petition. Live near to the Joving 
Christ. Lean on the power of that love which i; in 
Christ Jesus. Pray always. And let your life largaly 
consist in the commerce of your thoughts with God. 
Live in his presence. When joy comes, let it ex ores; 
itself to God. When sorrows come, let them also 
exprees themselves to him. And you may besure that 
while this or that epecific thing may not be given, 
or msy be given in a different way from what you de- 
sire, the result will be the working out of your great- 
est good. Bathe your soul in the heart of God fron 
day to day, and you will have the most distinct, ap- 
preciable, and unequivocal evidence that he is mind- 
fulof youand your wants. They who pray most are 
the least skeptical. Those who pray but ovcasionally, 
and then only for some material help, are the persons 
vho are the most apt to doubt the efficacy of prayer, 
Those who live a life of prayer find that there is a 
God, and that he hears and answers whena they pray. 


Q. Isnot that short ejaculatory mode of prayer to which 
you alluded the very style with which the Bible 1s filled? 


Mr. BrecurerR: We have memorable instances in the 
Bible, of prayer at length; as in So!omon’s dedicatory 
prayer, the prayer of Moses, and our Lord’s Prayer; 
but, after all, the Bible is full of those short prayers 
which are summed up, as it were, in a paragraph; such 
as, “‘Lcerd God of my Fathers!" “ Lord, deliver!” eto 
A gusb of feeling conscientiously directed toward God 
is prayer. I think that if persons interject between 
the formal prayers of the morning and the evening 
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customed, through the day, to give a part of their 
thought an upward directicn, their petitions wil) go 
straight to the keart of God. I think that Goji’, 
blesringe, though they are notin the form which we 
expect, do come down inenswer to prayer. 


Public Opinion. 


FIVE TEXTS FROM BOSTON. 
the New York World.] 


HE steed has been stolen in Boston, at least, 
past recovery. But that is no reason why wa 
shouid not see whether the stealirg of the steei might 
not have been prevented by the simple expediosnt of 
keepirg the stable-door shut. 

Trat thestable-door was not shut appears clearly in 
these pcints following, which we cite to-day mere y 
by wry of memorandum, taking them wherever we 
fir d them in our own correspondence and that of other 
jcurr als of character: 

1, The fire might have been prevenied from giining 
the headway it got, had the engines been on the ground 
ba'f an hour easliir. That they were not on the 
grcund bali an hour earlier was excused by the pros- 
traticn of the Fire. Depaitment horses. All the other 
in Beston which bad been prostrated equally 
with thoee of the Fire Department were on their legs 
and at werk again. 

2. The fire was communicated from blo2k t> blook 
witb unc xampled rapidity, because the granite baild- 
ings over ¥vhich it razed were topped with flimay 
Fiench roofs called *“*Mansarce,”’ because Mansard, 
vbo built Versailles and Marly, built similar roofs, 
wlich were by no means flimsy. Had Mansard built 
the roofe which Boston miscalled by his name, they 
wou'd heve been as elow, to trans nit the flames as the 
first flcor or the basement. 

3. When the engines reached the scene, it was found 
that they could not arrest the flames, because they 
could not throw a stream high enough to reach the 
femmes Had thcse who made tae engines considered 
what the ergines were made for,it is possible that 
American ingenuity might have contrived engines, the 
sizeams of which would riee as high as they were re- 
quired to rise. 

4. The only efficient check given to the flames was 
given by the explosions, which open: d places too wide 
for the fiames easily to overieap. Had the streets and 
equares of Boston provided these spaces, it would not 
bave been necessary to blow up houses in order to 
make them. 

5. More than a dozen valuable stores and other build- 
ings were camaged in vain by clumsy attempts to 
blow them up before the right persons were put in 
charge of this particular duty. Had the Fire Depart- 
ment of Boston been commanded by a person who un- 
derstood the use of gunpowder a1d the laws of i.s ex- 
plosion, not only might these buildings, or some of 
them, have been saved, but precious time also, and 
many other masses of property lost by the loss of pre- 
cicus time. 

From all which five texts one sermon is preashed— 
the costiiness, pamely, ard general cursedness of ths 
prevalent American tendency to let things take care 
of the meelves; to put cheapness for economy; to em- 
pley ecccnd-rate instead cf first-rate intellect when- 
ever intellectis reeded; to exact of no man, in vhat- 
ever calling or station of life, the best he san do; and 
to make no discrimination, in regard or in reward, in 
favor of the best as against the second-best. Which 
will do for to day? 


NEW VIEW OF THE PASTORATE, 


(From the Examiner and Chronicle.) 
NEW conception of the pastor's functions is 
coming to be recognized, ani is forcing itself 

upon our ccepnsideration upon two grounds. 

The firrt is, that the intellectual demands upon 8 
pastor are vastly greater than they were. The water 
of to-day must certainly read more, and probably 
think more, than the pastors of the days that are 
Ours is an age of very general culture—an age of ia 
intelle tual activity, if rot of remarka)le iatsl- 
lectual profundity. The pastor must keep fairy 
abreast of the age, if his prcaching is to retain avy 
power over bis hearers. He need not preach Gerlogy: 
Physiology, and Linguistic Science. He had vas'¥ 
better preach the simple gospel. But he must kno” 
something of the latest results in all these science 
and a good many more, or he *annot praach the 
pélin its adaptation to the demands of an sudience 
livirg in the last half of thenineteenth century. + 
quacy of material, cra¢ eness of thought, iafeli- 
city of diction will not. to-day, be tclerated by thé 
average congregation. Hi noearisedemands upoa the 
pastor's time and strength which materially interfere 
with the discharge of the functions formerly assignet 
him. 

But still another cause is leading to a new Co20eP- 
tion of the pastoral office. That is, the immense 5'Z% of 
some of our city congregations Constrained by the im- 
possibility ef visiting all their parisbionere, Mr. Beooh- 
er and Mr. Spurgeon have decided not to visit any of 
their parishioners, in sn official capacity. And yet, 
neither Mr. Beecher’s flock nor Mr Spurgeon's 
is ill-osred for; and that because they have simu!tan- 
eously developed new theory of the pastoral office, 
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pamely: that the pastor is literally the overseer of 
bis chureb; that he is to see that his dock is cared for 
but need not take its care directly upon himself. The 
bre’ bre n of each of these preachers attend to the work 
of visiting the stick, comfor'ing the mourner, and 
covupstlling the inquirer, under the supervision and 
dir: cticn of their pas or and deacons; and the work 
is said to be, in either case, excallently well done, 

The results of this method of pastoral service are, 
if not immediately so satisfactory, of more permanent 
value t an those of the other. A pastor wbo has or- 
ganized and traiued his br. thren to do Caris.ian work 
lea ves sometbing tangible bshind him when he dies, 
or is transferred to anoiber parish; while he who has 
simply dore good Christian work himself leaves his 
cbhurcb in a state of syncope whea he is tiken away. 

Pert aps the true conception of the pastoral office 
would biend the views already suggested. The pastor 
himeeli would look aiter those cases of special afflic- 
tion, either from suffering or from sin, which every 
week would dbiing. He would thus keep his heart in 
cor tact with the heart of the people, and know how 
to preach tothem. In matters of prime imp »rtance 
affecting the policy of the church, his shaping hand 
would be felt. But ordinary religious visitation, and 
the details of ecclesiastical business, he would transfer 
to hs brethren; and train them to feel that they were 
ecua.ly responsibie with himself for the welfare of tae 
rejigious commupnity—that they needed contact with 
the church in ordcr to talk in meeting quite as much 
as he in order to preach. 


FOREIGN NOTES, 
PREPARED FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RITISH concern about ‘‘our Empire” takes 

a fresh start from the Emperor of Germany’s re- 
cent decision that the American claim to the San 
Juan group of islands must be allowed by England, 
at the cost of American possession of a post whish 
would be one of great advantage to an American fleet 
in ca‘e of war with Eng'and. Itia, says ine Saturday 
Review, “one more difficulty added to the innumera- 
ble diffici Ities of our Empire.” And aoother difficalty 
is readily seen in the announced intention of Russia 
to attack Koiva, give the Khan a well-deserved drub- 
ting, and: dd one more corner to the vast dominion of 
Russia. Khbiva lies at the back door of British India, 
and wh«n once Russia comes there, and shows her 
pc wer, it will be vo longer possible to control India 
by shoving a solitary suprema sy full of terror or of 
prom se to [udian h: pes andiears. Anotiergraniex- 
an ple of power witl be close at hand, and if ever 
Russia should Le at war with England, and should 
gain scme victory, Incian hopes and fears might sud- 
denly blaze up in new mutiny, and work irreparable 
Gieaster. Nor does there seem any security against 
this peril, «spe:islly when Mohamme ian influences in 
India are steadi.y plotting the destruction of Brit. sh 
rule, and biasing their time with ali the courage and 
cun ing of irrepress:ble favaticism. 


—English politics are sadly out of joint. A 
high a: d dry conserva‘ive party propose the policy of 
simp e resistance to all change, no matter what the 
yretex'. A wiser conservatism is for yielding some- 
thing to popular progress, especially if by some con- 
ceesic ns they can get cffice. But the rub is t» ever 
again eecure a conservative working majority in Par. 
lim pnt. Mr. Giadstone’s faults and failings greatly 
weak: »n bim with his party, but still the popu’ar tide 
is that way, and a moment of brushing him aside 
might be eucceeded by aatill more decisive brushing 
aside of conoservatirm. England and Europeare ¢rift- 
ing towserd practical democracy, the rule of the peo- 
ple uncer whatever form. 


—Speculation about the coal supply of England 
glreaay cipates the possibility of looking to Amer- 
ica, to India, and to China, for the fuel of the future. 
For the present season, it seems probable that the 
poorest clasees will meet with great hardship, and 
that many others will feel not a lit:le distress, es- 
pecially as the high price of coal comes along with 
deficie: cy of the wheat crop and failure of the potato 
crop, ana increased dearness of meat. To buy arteak 
or chop, 'o cook it, and to put on bread and potatoes 
wi h it, involves more expense in every particular 
than the fair living rate usual in the English market. 


—The Congress of the Church of England, held 
this year at Leeds, seems to have carried to a very sa- 
tisiectory height tne democratic tendencies of the 
este bli hed eccles‘asticism of England. The Saturdzy 
Fevicw tays, “ The Church, as a whole, comes out of 
each Con; ress with a fuller insight into its wants and 
its cepabilities than it could previously claim, and it 
is certain that, with the accumulated experience of 
succestive meetings, the representatives of the much- 
differing parties in the church have shown an increa:- 
ed desire to respect each other’s convictions, and to 
reek for points ofagreement rather than ocosasions of 
bckering.” At the recent Leeds Conzreas, the subject 
of doctrine and ritual breadth in the church was set 
down for debate by three as pronounced represen‘a- 
tives of Low, Higb, and Broad sentiment as could be 
found, after whom came Lord Salisbury, with a re- 
view of the efforis made for twenty-five years past to 
legally crush some eatreme of opiaion, the conc!usion 
of whidr was that, in every case, the persssuting party 
had suffered most in the final result. 


—Mr. FP. A. Taylor and Mr. Jacob Bright, well 
»&Lown English Liberale, have strenuously exerted 


themeelves to shame British justice out of the use of 
flogging as a puvishment for garotting; but John Bull 
remains excellently well pleased with his experiment 
of turning murderous robbers over to the merciless 
cut of the lash. 


—When woithy Mr. Thiers ordered Prince Na- 
poleon out of France lately, with little or no law for 
it, he relied instinctively on Republican fear of impe- 
rialiem. Not that there can seem any real chance for 
the old man who fell at Sadan, or for the weak lad 
who inherited his name. It is an indefinite but a real 
dread which French republicanism has of some restor- 
ation of the empire. The way of thinking of Frenoh- 
men, their modeof life, their tastes in many directions, 
snd many other elements of French existence, are 
more easily met by an empire than by a republic, other 
things being equal. Hence the natural fear of olear- 
eecing minds that some accident even may precipitate 
a return to imperialism. 


—Austria raises*her army burden to nine millions 
eterling because Count Ancrassy insists that peace 
may not last a year if there is any weak spo} in Aus- 
tran preparation for war. It comes upon finances 
whi’ h are convalescent rather than healthy, and may 
work mischief. But the ministry want to be able to 
meet war with an effective army of 800,000 men, and 
demand for this a peace effective of a quarter of a mil- 
lion, and that recruits be kept in service three years. 
Meanwhile, Germany, under Bismarck, with co fers full 
of French money, is going to buy 3.000000 rifles of a 
new pattern, to get a gun which will outshoot and 
dowtrshoot every other gun in Europe. France, too, 
sffords eighteen millions sterling to be sure of a very 
large army, into which hundreds of thousands of men 
must be swept, tbat some day France may get even 
with the peop’e who have late'y got the better of her 
so terribly. Such is the peace of Europe at this hour! 


— German social science, lately illustrated in a con- 
gress of political economists at Eisenach, evidently de- 
serves well of soberand social friends of social pro- 
grees. It inclined neither to the despotism of capital 
1or to that of labor, but sought a moderate middle 
path. Itseems likely that the German Government 
has promoted this demonstration, as a check upon 
the extreme tendencies of the International, ho ping 
to guard against social rev lution by an appearance at 
least of taking care of the interests of workmen. But 
all the signs steadily indicate the decliae of the privi- 
leged, ard the uprising of the populace. There is 
hardly a corner of Europe now where the vote of ths 
people is not in some way the last resort and ultimate 
scurce of political power. 


—The Dr. Johann Jacoby, who is the Wendell 
Phillips of the Republicans of Germany, and a veteran 
among Furopean agitators, has published recently an 
edition of all bis political pamphlets and speeches, in 
tvo volumes, 8s bis testimony in the court of history, 
againet what now seems the total failure of his party. 
Without the admirable finieh of Mr. Phillips's speeches, 
Dr. Jacoby’s eloquence bas an energy, a practical 
directness, a transparent rectitude of purpose, and a 
thorough manliness of tone, well calculated to compel 
reepect, even if ascent and sympathy are not obtained. 
Dr. Jacoby'’s arrest and incarceration by military 
power, on account of his speech against annexation 
by conquest, without a vote of the peopla in the con- 
quered territory, was an incident of tha Franco- 
Prussian war excitement so manifestly illegal that 
every body seems now to look back to it as a miserable 
blunder quite as much as a clear outrage. 

—A recent work on the industrial condition of 
Ruesia, by F. Matthili, though saying nothing of the 
im portant iron interest, goes at length into the cotton 
interest, which protection has made highly lucrative, 
in spite of the diffioulty of getting fusl which manu- 
facturing enterprise bas to encounter, the main doa- 
pendenee for coal being upon Eogland, and the great 
vorthern forest supplics of wood already showing 
signs of exhaustion. 


—The fourth volume of Curtius’s History of 
Greece, which is published in London, comprises the 
firat part of the third volume of the German original. 
It comes down to the death of Epaminondas, dea'ing 
thus with the last period of strictly independent 
Greece. It is eaid that Curtius is supplanting Grote, 
as Grote supplanted Thirlwall. The truth undoubt- 
edly is that all three are works of the first rank, and 
indispensable to the thorough student. Grote espec- 
ially can never be set aside, certainly not for Curtius, 
who is not nearly equal to his English rival in dealing 
with the political history. The best qualities of Cur- 
tius ceme out in what he has to say of art, literature, 
sccial life, and the general aspect of the times. It ia 
in treating political matters that Grote is supreme. 


—Two very important aids to Greek study are 
to be bed in two recent volumes of the * Catena Clas- 
sicorum,” Arthur Holmes’s Demosthenis D2 Corond, 
ard G. H. Heslop’s Demosthents Orationes Private— 
“The Embassy.” Both classical and forensic study 
will be much indebted to these most sagacious and 
scholarly volumes, 


—Spedding’s exhaustive Letters and Life of 
Froncis Bacon gets as far as the end of 1618 in the 
eixth velume, recently published, It shows us Bacon 
through the period of two and a half years, during 
which he rose to be Lord Keeper, Chancellor, and 


| Baron Verulam, and shone as one of the greatest law- 


yers the world ever raw, yet employing his magnif- 
cent powers in a degrading service of the crooked and 


vnécrupulous government of King James. If it was 
the style of the age, and the condit‘on of holding 
office, it was no less a sorry hiding under a bushel of a 
mind w! ich wight have shone resplendent forall time 
in free erd indep: ndent political cri‘icism, quite as 
surely a3 in scientific and philosophical. 


—The publication in Stuttgart of the works of 
Franz Grillparzer, whom Mr Carlyle once fell up on 
with irresistible satire, as a poetical weak ing, proves 
that the great Briton was as unjust to the German 
dramatist as he was to us with bis “‘ American [liad in 
a Nutehell.” Instead of a ridiculous, effeminate mia- 
strel, as Carlyle described him, Grillparzer appears as 
a man of study, independence and decided convic- 
ticns; austere, exacting, pugnacious and excelling in 
energy and pregnant concision of style; not a Goo she, 
or a Schiller, but fairly entitled to rank as a drama‘ist 
with Walter Savage Landor and Henry Taylor, whose 
high merita no just critic can dispute. 7 


—The volume of poems which Mr. Aubrey De 
Vere has devoted to The Legends ef St. Patrick, will 
greatly interest thoughtful people generally, as a 
very fine grouping of the aspects of the Irish patri- 
arch's character which are most historica), and an ad- 
mirable picture,—eomething like that of the Arthurian 
scene in Tennyson's Idylis of the King,—of the heroioe 
traditions of early Irish history, and of the native q1ali- 
ties, faults as well as virtues, of the Irish mind and 
charecter. Mr. De Vere’s volume is withal of the 
dee pest human and idcal interest. 


Literature and Art, 


BOOKS, 


The Science of Elocution: with Exercises and 
Selections Systematically Arranged tor acqnirin 
the Art of Reading and Spesking. By 8. 8. Hamil 
A.M, Professor of Erglish Literature and Hioou- 
tion, Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips, 1872. 

If there is any truth in the idea so generally pre- 
valent—that masters of elocu'ion seldom make good 
readers and speakers, how much more true is it that 
trestises on Elocution are incompetent to produce 
this desirable result. The difficulty, so patent in the 
former case, of carrying the pupil through a thorough 
ana)ytica) coi rse without smothering all the freshim- 
pulses of nature under a losd of rules and artitimal 
€x¢rcisez, is still more formidable when those rules and 
practical examples are placed in the student’s hands, 
without the presence of an inte'ligent teacher, to 
guard him against their misise. It is, in our jude 
ment, for example, a go°d deal worse than useless to 
tell the learner that a certain sentence, or clause, must 
be delivered “ with a rising +lide, running through the 
eecond of the mu ical scale’’ (according to the analysis 
of Dr. Rush), and to give him a pageof exanpler, 
illustrated with a par el of tadpoles climbing muz-ical 
ladders, to enable him to determine the precise in- 
flection required. A system like this is almost sure to 
produce a forced and st.lted manner, which raises an ° 
im pares ble barrier between the speaker and his audi- 
ence, and gives rise to that popalar aversion to this 
depsrtr ent of education which has become well nigh 
universal. There are few masters in this art that 
know how to take the pupil's distinctive manner (and 
almost everybody bas his distinctive manner) and de~ 
velope it to perfection, instead of superind acing his 
own manner uron the other and so failing to perfect 
e‘ther. And it is sad to think that the number is not 
likely to be increased by the increase of treatises and 
rules for practice. 

The best method of imrarting to the pupil true and 
natural inflections in the utterance of sentences and 
perts of sentences is to take bim very young, and carry 
his study of the sentence—its grammatical and rhetor- 
ical apalysis—and bis practical power of constructing 
it, side by side along with its vocal expression. He 
who would reed a sentence well ought to be able to 
write one, and to correct one when false, even down 
to the apparent!y unimportant particu’ar of punctus3- 
tion. A work with euch aim was once prepared by 
Dr. Mandeville of Hamilton College, and is still used, 
we believe, in that institution,—though an involved 
ard somewhat bizarre termino ogy may have driven 
it out of general circulation. It probably needed revis- 
ion, even in that department of the art to which it 
was confined; but, in our judgment, the author had 
hit upon the true theory of Emphasis and [nfl sction 
and the only natural basis for the teaching of Eloou- 
tion. 

The work of Prof. Hamill is a very respectable ons, 
on the plan of analysis which it adopts—that of Dr. 
Rush, in bis “ Phi'ceophy of the Human Voise.” He 
seems to have gathered into a volume most of the facta, 
the principles, and the rules which harmonize with 
that system, and to have tresented them as clear- 
ly and scientifically as its inherent imperfection 
will admit. A great mary things true and useful 
have been eaid by the various teachers who have 
followed thie system, and Prof. Russell, in particular, 
in his “Orthophony, or Vocal Culture,” has given many 
valuab!e exercises in the use of thse voic>, -Of all these 
Prof. Hamil! bas made judicious use, and given us 
the most valuable matter, with a better c'assifization 
than we remember to have met before. In short, he 
has made a very good book to be used by one who 
already knows what it contains, and more besides; 
an intelligent teacher, for instance, who may find here 
maby excellent suggestions, with a copious supply of 
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examples for practice selected to his hand, whils the 
jvacc uracies oO! a system necesearily imperfect are not 
] kely to work him any harm. 

That such faulis exist, a glance at a paze cr two 
wiil suftce to show. On p. 146, we have a series of ex- 
amples of the **Third and Fifth Inflection.” The first 
few cf these are pain enough: ‘1. Must I buige? 3. 
Mu:t l observe you? 4.1, an itching pam?” But then 
come ‘5. Cry aloud. for he isagod. 6. N» doubt ye 
are the peo: le, a1 d wisdom will die wit1 you.’ Thes; 
require a very different inflection, to wit, a peculiar 
circumfisx; and the novice, in attempti: g to folow 
in the truck here ma.ked out, would become total y 
and hop: less'y confused. (By the way, w> would !ike 
to see Dr Rush’s musical aralysis applied to -he ia- 
flections pr t«rto either of these last two sentsace;; 
and still more to see the etudent of Elocution tryiaz 
1o grad their apprvopriate utterance ascording to 
its notation.) 

In the department of Gesture, we find,ts in most 
books of E!ocution, a great many general r2marks, 
gethired from a great varitty of sources, about the 
subject,—_eome wise and some o'herwire, but 
affording rules of practical va'ue to ths neonhyte. 
Wher we getarule,it i not aiways right. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from some other writer (the Profee. 
sor rerely give the name of his authori'y) with appro- 
bation: “When the hand has once ben brought ints 
acticn in s esture, instead cf dropping to the side, and 
then being brought up again for as milar purse, 
it should generally remain in its position til! relteved 
by the other hand, or till it passes iato a state of 
prey aration for a succeeding gesture.’ A very bid 
rule—we take on us to pronounce! No gesture 
should ever be supplanted by another. If, for 
instanc*, the epeaker bas just delivered a gesture 
with one hand, and desires to folew it with an- 
other for two bands, it is to the last degree awkward 
to retain the first in air, until he can bring up ths 
other, 10: omplete tte new effect. Theideal orator, as 
we understai d it, would be, all the time, ad in every 
pose, statuesque Whenever, in attitude or ges ioula 
lion, he came toarest, he might ba photographei for 
the sculptor. But what sort cf a figure does a maneut 
who never cesses to paw the air with his ha ids, takin 
care to “keep one in positin till relieved by t-e 
other’’? Well does the su’hor go on to remark, 
rules for such transitious can be given.’’ We saould 
think 

However, it is bardly profitable to pick thess li'tle 
flave. S:arcely awork com:s our eyein thi: de- 
partment of art (it bas rot yet made for i’salf footing 


| @s a scicnce) that is not as mu*h amenabe to thi. 


sort of «ri:‘ciem as Prof Hamill’s. More we might 
gay, perh»p:; there are few hat are less ope) to 
ceneure, fi w ‘bat contain so well-arrangsl uit- 
ter which is calcu'ated to be useful io the school- 
rocm, 6 pec ally when emploved by ajudiviousteache . 
Ard, in the ; resent state -f this department of elu »2- 
tion, we can print to no book in the market which ws 
prefer to it. 

JT. B. Peterson & Brothers (Philadelphia) have 
issued a large werk, ccntaining a colie tion of pross 
and portic pieces, for purpcses of election, salled The 


| Lawrence Speaker, avd collated by Philip Lawrenc , 


| ever they may be! 


* Professcr of F'ocution and Principal of the Institutes 
of Elecvution in New and Phi'adclphia’’'—what 
The sele tion seems to be a very 
exocllert one and we gladly commend it to the world 
of youngsters who are ever on the quest for ‘' piecas to 
speck.”’ But the ba f-dozen introd.ictory pages into 
which the * Profeseor’’ professes to have compres3el 
al] the essential principles of e!osution littl» else 
than roneense, sud mizht better be expunged alto- 
gether. He “ wishes toimpress”’ upon eve ybody that 
**there are but four Rules needing «snecial staiy ”’ 
The learner may estimats the value of tis patent con- 
densed system of elecu‘ion from a single one of the 
four—ihe one on Emphesis, which ® as foll>w3: | 

“The best rule f r emphasizing corre: !y isto study 
the trve meaning of the Author: and hy epeaking the 
word to beemphatic in a loudertone of 
allown g the voice to up pn that word 
longer ti. an the others, convey the real meaniug tv your 
heal err.” 

Is it any wonder, whera such teaching is un- 
blushingly paraded az the be-all and end-all of elo- 
cution by Profeseors’’ of that unuch-questioned 
ence that the study itself should fa!l into disrepite, 
and its teachers and Jecturers be raced with peripa- 
tetic “ chirepcdists”’ and “caguerrean artists '’? 


In Fatremis. A Novelatte. By Mrs. Richard 8. 
Greenouch Beeston: Rberts Brothers. 1872. 
Little ceremony of introduction to this story is need- 

ed by the readers of the Christian Union, ‘or it is aa 

old acquaintanceo! theirs, havin: publisied 
in these ccJumnus. But we gladly tuke the vc -asion of 
its apy esrapce in its present dress to give 
it editoriel ne tice, as we bave 1ot done befora In 
our judgen ent. itis a work of rareimazinative powe- 
and ertistic perfeciion. Covsid: red merrly asa story, 

it has abscrbivg int rest; we suspect thut a large p: o- 

portion of it readers w il finisa it at a si'ting, W: 

advise them not 10 do anything of the kind, huwe’er, 

for it hae qualities that deserve more |-isuvely tas - 
ing. There isasyo metry of construction ind delicacy 
of finich, that remind one of fine statuary. Tae can- 
tral character, H« len, is nobly c nceived, and worthily 
executed. Roodert is, we think, less periectly drawn; 
there tou bes that to massuline apprehen- 
diy true; but the general outlines are good. 
many sipgie passages in the book of great 


and various beauty. Occasionally, an event is pioc- 
tured inone cr two most masterly sirokes. But its 
general strength is in the delineation of feeling rather 
than circumstance, and feeli:g which is almost al- 
wa)sintense. Weare tem pted todreprecate this con- 
stant intensity. Its effestis like that of a hot-house 
¥ bere the gir is heavy with the breath of rich exotic*. 
This cri.icism aoplies to tke general sshoo! to which 
the book belonge; of itself it is to be said that tho 
feeling, if intense, always gives the impression of 
genuineness; the passionate element rarely ever 
is carried so far as to offend; and the reli-ious 
exaitation repres nti a rare but genuineand profound 
experience. A’ a whole, the book bears the undoubt- 
ec stamp cf genius, 


Education, Scholastic and Industrial. 
Walter Sm:th, Boston: James R O-good & Co. 
New York, with ber band on her purss, confilantly 

announces hereelf tbe art-center of America, and thu: 
far sbe bas maintained her euprena>dy. But Boston, 
or rather Massa husetts, bas taken a step which 
thre:teps io place ber well on the way to riva' her 
bigger and 1ic her neighbor. The book beforeus 3s 
the first considerable statement of progress ia this 
direction andit may well awaken New York art-lovers 
to the necessity of « oing something more than buy 
picturee and eubscribe to funds. 

Two years sgo the Massachusetts legislature pasied 
a law amending the General Statutes so as to include 
iné.vstrial drawing among the branches of instruction 
rreecrited for the public s»xhools. It was further or- 
dered that every town baving more than ten thousind 
inbati'an's should provide free inetruction in draw- 
irg for pupi’s over fifteen years of age. This don;3, 
Mr. Walter Smith, the author of thie book, an Eng- 
lishman whose experieace with tie public schools of 
artin his own country app: ared to justify the cho'ca, 
wes appointed State Director of Art Education, 
and Massact usetis r-cistered herself as the first Ame- 
rican commonwealth to encourags art otherwise than 
asamere purcha‘er. Tae first chapter of the voluve 
is devoted to the history and results of systematic 
Art Education abr-ad; and the remaining chap‘ers, 
all barndsomely il.uatrated, explain the methods o° 
instruction whic» have been most successfully pric 
tired The book i? full of valuable suggestions, and 
we hop: it will be widelv read by those who hive the 
artistic future of the country sincere’y at heart. We 
may haverome thing more to say on this subjet ere 
long, end shall then refer more particularly to certain 
parts of this volume. 


Concord Days: By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers, l&72. 

To theese who, witbout personal adquaintance, hav» 
formec fror bearay exalted notions of the prof md- 
ity and elequence of the Sage of Conenord, thia little 
volume will probably bring disa»pontment. It 
brea bes the charm of a quiet spirit Dlest with a quiet 
life; and it gives us glimpses of a vir. le of admirinz 
‘i teners. in which the Sage makes a blaad centra! 
figure; but be wanders about ia eailly desu'tory 
way, and thouch he leads us occasionally to a height 
far vision, or a nook of quaiot resear sh, he forsves 
us to treveree wid» interspaces of marshy common- 
place. Perbep*: the most interesting passages ara those 
ccntainirg bis views of T oreau, Emerso1, Margaret 
Fuller. Goethe. Carly'e, Philips, Greeley, Sweien- 
borg. Haw tbhorve, Lander, eto. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have added 
to their Librery of Wonders the li tle treatise of Gu‘l- 
leminon The Moon. tiansiated by M'se M. G. M- ad, 
end edited wi bh additions by Maria Mitchell, Prof»s- 
ecr cf Attronomy at Vassar Voliege. No other in- 
dorrement need be given to guarantee its interest and 
velue. The illuetrations are geod. 

The eame publishers have issued two new volumes 
ef their Library of Travel and Adventure. One of 
there, edited by Bayard Tylor, is a compila'ion of 
travels in South Africa, comprising these of Moffat. 
Avdersop, Livingetene, Mavyar and Stanley. Tbere 
ale pay, voarse portrait of Liv ngstone, anda 
score of othcr illustrations—gereral'y poor, which is 
romewhat eurprisivg in view of the excellent matter 
of the book, tnd the reputation and resources of the 
ublie? ers. 

The Wonders of the Yellowstone bel: ng to the same 
eerics. I ig compied by Mr. James Richardson fron 
varicue « ficial revor!s and magszine arii les, which 
have ap pearec during tue last two years, cot carning 
this wouderfu) ard interesting regiou. Mr Richard- 
peare to have consulted ali the antbovities (ex- 
cept Mr. Raymond, to whosa expeditio: made in 1871, 
descr bed in ser'es of lively sketches in the 
Christian Union, no allusion is made) aud he has pro- 
duced a very u'tractive book, Tne wvod cuts, which 
tave Cone duty already iu the Monthly, are the woree 
for wear; and the map, whic. should bave bsen a 
ccyy from thatin Or Hayaene report, is apparently 
taken from arailway guide instead. 


Cerise, a Tale of the last Century, by G@. J. Whyte 
Melville (Aj p! contains 8 me vivil pic ures of 
the court ct Louis Fourtecnth, and of Lifein the West 
Indian colonies vl France. The personal advent:ras 
ot the characters are of the eeusational order, and the 
style in whic” they are narrates sma k- of Ouida and 
Guy Livingstone. Such books are perbaps rather de- 
moralizing -han immoral. 


At the Altar, translated from the German of E. 
Werner (Lippincott & Co.), is a story of German life, 


By 
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in v hich sn unwillixg priest at breaks away from 
bis vows, and marries a-Protestant girl. The charas- 
ters fave ccptiderable individuality, though no par- 
ticular novelty, anc the story is not remarsable, ex- 
cept for its Protestant tone and aim, and fer direot- 
nies and simplicity of style. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—Despite the operatic attraction of Lucca and 
Kellogg, acd the warm iuterest aroused by 
tie p and Wieniawei, we doub’ if ary musical event 
ci the season can compara ir importan%e with tha re- 
cyenirg cf aserits of Symphony Soirtes by Taeolore 
Thon as; the first cf_th:se havinz been given at Siein- 
way Ha'l on Srturéay eveninz, Nove uber 9, to a bril- 
lian’, end thronged, and appreciative house. During 
the nearly fiiteea yeare that Mr. Toomas has laborei 
Smcpg usin the cau:s of gocd music, he has kaown 
discouragement ot every kind—bad musicians, email 
eudionc pecuriary difficulty, envious or jealous de- 
traction, ses*eon after sexson ot fiscal failure—every- 
thing but defeat; fcr he wou!ld not be beatan back 
{cm Lisaim. And now he bi gins to realize the fruits 
of hig paiience, and labor and fui'b, and mastear.y 
tkili; a baid of trained pilaycra wuo instinc‘ively 
obey the gentlest wave ci his hand or the quietest 
of his eye; known aud loved the coati- 
nen: over, praise, popularity and success in his ea- 
de avers; audiences whom he has done more than aajy- 
one else to educate; and above sail other musi.va' 
prophets, now, he has abundant “hoor in his own 
cuubtry.”’ 

The concert of last Saturday evening was opened 
with Gluck’s overture to “Iphigenia ia Aulis.”” The 
“ending” was added by Wagner to complete the over- 
ture as distinct compositior, the origiaal overture 
blending with the opera and havi: g no actual close. 
It was, of course, most deiicately aad intellizgeao‘ly 
rendered. Then f,liowed Beethoven's delicious Sey- 
enth Synyhcny, which held the audience under a 
epell. Between these two pieces, Mr. Geo. L. U2good, 
a jight tenor, :ang a recitative and aria from Mozarts 
“Beln onte and Constanze,” and at ihe beginning of 
the eccond part of the concert gare five soogs by 
Schumann. The gertieman secme-d hardly in vondi- 
ticn to do himeelf full jusiice; but even if he had 
been, TLomsa’ Symphony S-cizvtées do not need the ad 
capiandum element of vocalist, and we beligye the 
sucience would be better phased without Tae 
ecncert closed with Liszt’s wild and fantastic ‘ M3- 
phisto Walitz;”’ Leiore which was given ‘*Wotan’s 
Fas ewel.” frcm Wagner's great legendary work of the 
*“Vaikyriar,’’ of four operas composing the “ Nic- 
te upgen Ring.”’ Thie bi ing absolutely new (‘he sc 


_cven, being yet unpublished, and optained private- 


ly by Mr: Ticmas) it neecs More than oue hearmag for 
ccmyiete undeirtanding; much move fcr des:ripson. 
Eut it is tul of igierest, crammed with Wazuer aa 
picbleme, and strony, strange effects; it well repiid 
the close aitenticn whic. it demauded. We d> not 
kuow another coi ductor in the laud who ate 
teck it; certainly there is no octber orcoostra cisi- 
bic cf so hamusomely carryiny it through, tirst 
concert Wasa superb in every resect. The fol- 
icwlbg oues can hardly be leas £0. 


—The Brooklyn Philharmonic has already com- 
its wint-?’s campaign, in rehearsing for i's 
hist concert, Which will be given Saturday eéveni ig, 
November 50. The concert and the season are fitty 
opened by the kirg of 8) mphonice, Beetuoveu’s Fi th, 
in C minor. The other orc heetral se ection: are G.uck's 
“jpbigeria in Aulis,’’ and Liszt's Tue 
eo. cists are tne very best. Musi Kailugg sings a 
from “Lucia” with flute obliga.o acc) npani- 
meut, acd a ballad; and Miss Mehlig piays Soau- 
menn’s Coucerioin A m.nor,snda Polonaiss of Cao- 
pin’s. We are glad to se toe Brookiyn society siart- 
pe cut wiih so cioice and well-balanced a concoart. 
Ic will go far to iuaugurate a success.ul season. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Pudlsa- 
ere well cor oniir a favor by promptly advteng us of aay omission in thts 
respect, Accompanymy memorunda of prices are deswable in al! cases.) 
Author. Pubtishers. 

AMERICAN TRACT %0CIETY, New Aork. 
Christ in a German Et ome.’ ” 


Hout & LIAMS, New York. 
H. A. Taine, English La erature,’ by Prof. Fiske.) 
FCRIBS ER, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG, New Yorx. 
Rev. Me rous Dods (Editor), ‘Tne Works of St. Augustine Vol. 3. 
“ Anti. Pelu- ian Werks of St. Auzus- 
tine.” Voi.l 
CLAXTON, REM? FN & HAFFEIF INGER, Philadelphia. 

Hannah Ma, ta, * Dolly's Kesorutious 


B. F. Barrett, * Leiters on toe Future Life.’ 1o 
MAFON, BAKEn & PRATT, New York. 
Charlies W. Etearns, A Concorosnce to the Constl- 
tution the United 4taces, 10 
MACMILLAN & Co. London and New Y -rk. 
E. Hi. Knatcnbull-Hugessen, M P, Tates at 18 
a. P. PUTAAM & New Yor 
M Schele de Vere, **The homauce of ‘American ‘itistory. 1% 


C.K. “The Greeks of To- 1 
WARREN. BROUGHTON & W aie: New Yor 
* Lettie tter ing, orthe More Excellext Way.” 1 
JAME® R. Oscoon & Co., New York 
Wilson Flegg, “ ibe Wovds and by-Ways of New Eogiand”™” 5 
Jameer de Mille, A Comedy ot ‘Terross.”’ 1 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SocTRYY New York. 
“ All-Hal'ow Eve, and otaer Stories.” 
Catholic Family Alwanac.” 
Dick & FITZGERALD. New Yo 
Encyclopedia of Practical 
RUBERT*® BROTHERS, Boston. 
Mrs. R. Greenough, * In Extremisa 
Jean Off toe Skelligs.” 1 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Prof. Wm. Swintca, * Progressiv« English Grammar, 
Jamee Payre, A Wom:n's 
Charles Gibbon, the Kin 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT ‘Philadelphia, 
Frank B. Goodrich Kemarkable Voveses.’, 
Key. E. B. Tuttle, The Boys’ Book about Indians,” 


Nov. 20. 1872. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Tue Famrty Sewrne MaAcuine.—Tae 
en on oF ibe W,lson Sewi g Maocnine ts 
destined to: xert an inflvencs over domestic 
ceomicr' ur«eqvaied by any tae 
jJast buvdreo years. an .conomica: arrang 
it & 1€8 One LO d» tne wor. of 
tn ina‘vre’ior maprer ano wit) unspeiks 
bly more cow fort. To satlefy yours*it aew 
peries t and ‘imple an w mac ine can be 
a. tre Swing Machine Ko m: 
exer ine the per ecu New il on Under 
pewirg ¥ecbine, tha sold fifteen 
cheaper then any Other first-class machine ia 
pse. Sal at 707 Breadway, New York, 
and inall citi.si: t e Unted state’. The com- 
pany Wact agents in country towns. 
BUKSETT'S YLAVOKING EXTRAOTS.—The su- 
pertority of these extracta consists in their perfect 
rity and great strength. They are warranted 
tr @ the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
fruit flavors now in the market. They 


email quantit 

Joseph Surnett & 
turers of Burnett's tandard Pre 
for the twilet, are the 
al) Grocers and Druggists. 

TreEnRe ia no limit to proof showing the 
gupesio.i:y of that excellent article, the Ha - 
Leicesurehiie table Yauce, over rac’ 
eno evervt.ing or name. Eve-sbodv 
who uses i: isi s reference. avoida i but tals, 
and you are Sure 10 Quve the Lest tomer ana 
the ast morey; for depending 
gale the c»mpany vave struck at vnce the 
etyrice at which it caa bes Id. one 
betile and mike trial ofit. You will at ome 
sec tha it i- a necessi y as weil as a luxury, 
and that i. is evxonomical as as desiravie, 


Facts For THE Lapres—Miss E!len 
@ortc ti, Bro_kl\n N,¥.,Lasused ber Vaoveler 
& -ilsonio:k iten Ma hinesincs ing 
tre «ext re sewing for thirteen adulw; iv is a3 
eprily Used ase Gand Leedi«g ANoO x nelle 
did all be sewi:» forten ) ears: it has paid for 
ducif es Ov. r, and wey would not go 
back to band-sewing ivr ten times its cost. 
See ew Im, rovemerts and Woods’ Lock- 
Btitch hipper. 

Wing AWAKE Youtn’s Paprer.—For 
judiciou~ ing, se'ect and p*pular c utr b- 
u OF -privh ly, env rtaining reading tne 
Youth's Companion of .on, bas no superior 
amcnyg the yous’ icaticns, 


To CLEAN KNIVES. —Uere the dish cloth, 

ga.’s Sa. 0.i0, end then rapialz 
over the Keives Tuis will give a orilliant 
andd. retl p lish, without scratching. Forall 
mctsl Warcs use the same, 

Tur “ Willcox & G bbs” seam is leas 
lis) to Db and :avel chan the non-*'a.t.c 
Ieck-s itihs am —From Reasons for purchas- 
ing a Willcox & Gibbs Sewi ng Maehine. 

Br Br. adway n. Y¥. 
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ALL and WINTER SAMPLES NOW 
® READY. —Mra, C. C. LIOMSON continues 
Upou ber usual send fr cireu- 
= reterences Ifsam 


les are Wanted, incl »se 
THOMSON, 


Mrs. C. C 836 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


Improv: d, $!2 with New Braiding Foot. On 
rty bays’ Tral. Mone, refunded n ‘eturn 
of wachin:, if it does not suit every purch ser, 
less the & expres charges for reterning mach ne. 
HalgiMAS PRESON for any coe 
to make. or receive! 
end Oider, and we 
‘with all equips ents complete, machine, 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHING COMPANY, 


26 West Broadway, New York. 


hi 


HE “ POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 
Monthly. 0 cents foras 
en. yt. POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, foam 
RIGHTS K.LUSTRATED ‘PoULTRY Boo 
(in (tn parts). mailed prepaid for cents. 


UST PUBLISHED, 
THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD 8. RAND. Jn. 

“It farnishes minute instruction for window 
gardening; gives the history, mode of culture, 
ete.,of the cyclamen, smilax, camelia, azaleas, 
beath, geranium, heliotrope, ferns tm the parlor, 
end a host of other plants which belong to this 
Gevartment of floriculture; and in the closing 
chapter tells all about hanging baskets, and the 
plants that should be grown in them, etc., eto’” 

lvolume. Llustrated. Price $1. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re- 
Ceipt of price by the Publisaers, 


SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


STEC HERT & WOLFF, 
No.2 Bond 8t., New York, 

German Booksellers and Importers, 
THEOLOGY A SPECIALTY. 


NURSERY. —A MONTE 


$1.50 THE 


GAMNE POR YOUNGRE1 
Superbly Illustrated. nd stam 
Of Sample numb OW and et th 


hers o 


SHOR year PRBE. JOHN TI 


3 Brom: eld Street, Boston. 


EN FR AGAIN vill swindlers cheat 
if ‘u. Never will humbues fleece 
"reaithe “STsR SPANGLED BANNER” 
you krow—a large #0 columoa 8 paz 

Paper, sple' did stories. Poems, W.t, 

venti'ator of the lricke and Traps of 
att ye Elegant Prang Chromo “ BoCQUEr oF 
$1.00. AYES” 2nd paper months for 
Cts. Ao PACTION GUARAYN specimen 6 
TAR SPANGLED BANNER, dias- 


.O CHARGE TO EMPOYERS.—Com- 
alt potent and ex verienced Teachers of Music, 
epartmients. provided for Schools, Semi- 

and leges, NEW ENGLAND 


ICAL B dress stam 


| edged 


— AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION 


GLOBE MICROSCOPE 18 an optical wonder. 
Magnifies 10,00times. Revealsthe countiess thou- 
sands uf the hidden wonders and beauties of God's 
minute creation. It should be in every scboo! and 
family circle, and every lover of nature, bota- 
nists, entome logists, physicians and seientifie men 
sh: uld have it; and asa gift to a friend or childit 
is upsurpassed, for it never loses (tsinterest. Sead 
for our twelve-page illustrated, descriptive and 
testimonial circular. Agents wante 4. holesale 
terms liberal sample sent, prepaid, for 62.75. 
Beautiful mounted microscopic objects, assorted, 


MU SIO, 
N°’ ELLO’S 


CHEAP — ONS 


PIAN O.FORTE CLASSICS, 


ont paper covers, or handsomely bound, = 


Paper. 
Bach's 48 Preludes ané Fugves (folio).. 
Beethoven's Thirey-elgne 3 8200 
Thirty-four Muiscellane- 18 
ee seen eer 
Mendelssohn's “Lieder ohne Worte (8 
Boeks) folio, svlendidly gg 
Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 60 
Me s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendid! pound, 3 vols., each 5 
Mendelssohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
Schubert’s Ten Somatas....... 50 
nces, 75 
Weber’s Compiete Works. 175 8w 
Schumann's Album, containing forty- 
30 


Schumann's Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
Pieces. 


MOTHER 


NAL Nugsery RaYM Bet to Musto 
AW ELLIOTT, with © [hlustrations 
4, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'’S EDITIONS. 
gar Bond for Catalogue and Lists to 
JOHN L. PETERS, 
699 BROADWAY, Naw YORK. 


LT)! TSON & CO.’S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


Continue in great demand. Remember to buy 
one for a holiday present. Price, $3.0 Boards; 
$6.00 Cloth. 


THE STANDARD! 


Ranks. and wil! rank among the v best Church 
Music Books, Price 61.0 


Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Pleases everybody by its thorough course of tn- 
struction and most pleasing music. Price, $4.50. 


EASY CANTATAS, 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Semi- 
~-e god Clars that fear ty attack the orato- 


rios and claasica: 
Belshersar’s Feast, Flowéf Ques” 75 
Pi'arim Fathers, & Indian mer, 30 
Barning 10 Winter Evening 
arre!l of Flowers, %% tertainment, 
+atival of Bookof Can 18 
Child’n of Jerusalem, Esther 
Fair 50 Piente 18 
Denie! Culprit Fay 10” 
Hayn akers, 1@ Flower Festival, 
Storm King, 38 Twin Sisters, B 


Malled, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


THE ** CORONATION!” 


This New Church Music Book is selling on its 
merits, and we only ask Chotr Leaders and Teach- 
ers to examine it before they buy a new book, con- 


fidemt that they will, as hundreds of others have- 


done this season, 
ADOPT THE “CORONATION!’ 


Price $1 50; per dozen, $15 50. Until January Ist 
we will send ONE COPY to any address on receipt 
of $) 25. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 


SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 


New Sacred Music Book for Churches. 
Singing-Schools and Conventions, 
HE GLORY, 


By GEO F. ROOT. 
EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 


Py FAR the B- ST and MOST CARE+ ULLY PRE- 
PAR? RooK by this AUTHOR Wii be 
issued early in July. will be sent 
on receipi of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O, 


FEF YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’'S 
FRIEND, by Mrs. Cornelius, Interleaved 
wth The most po palarand most 
reliable C¢ OOK and guide for various 
duties the household ished @ acknow!- 
tanderd overry here. 
THOMPSON IGKLOW & DROWN, 


Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


[LD INSTITUTE, No. 16 Woat 
Sist Street (between and Sixth 
aues) near CENTRAL PARK, New Yerk. Sng ‘sh, 
french and German Boarding an¢@ Day ‘Schoo! for 
Young Ladies, with 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

for Chilaren. Wall Term commences Sept a 
made totne Principal 

RY A ILLLPS, personally, or by Re 
a6 above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


STITUTE Boardigg Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pre- 
and Commercial! ree co 


les. 

Students admitted an tim 
Address JOSEPH C. KINWU, Ph. D.. 
Sdward, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass.. Soys and Men for Com- 
mon and Sctentitice Pur suite. merits 
stated in Circu'ar. C B. METCALF, 3up’t. 


OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
hee N.Y. A thorough-coing schoo: 


> &H T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad 
Way, Opp. Mesropoliten. os & FRAMES 
ALDOMS AND ProTO ne 


OTOGRAP 
COBLEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern 6)ides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materisis. 


VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLRE, 
138 NassavU STREET. 
206t-paid, Catalonne Publie 


[ Api = FINE NOTE PAPERS and 
ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent b 

nail postpaid. Send for a Circular and Price List 
J. & TILTON & CO., BOSTON. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class Housc in Now England. 


weter en conn 
Silitara Halle 


Lewis BON, Pro Proprietors. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
KLES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 
Bvols., now roady, embrace some of the best 8. s 
2900ks ever offere ‘to the American public. 
. LOTHUROP € CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY &CO.. Dover, N. H. Catalocues free. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


UNARD LINE, 
THB BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Ltwerpool, call 
at Cork Harbor, 


ort 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM YORE. 
F . 0 
CALABRIA Wed., Nov.! 
RUSSIA ..... Wed.Nov.4 
( 


overs following Wednesday and Saturday 
RATES ASSAGE. 

Reture on faro sable tone 


and 
ri@of Burope at lowest ra 
‘sof L given for > Glas- 
Other ~orts on the Con- 
‘Por Preig mer terrenean por Go 
For Freight and Cabin @ apply at the Oom- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowlin For Pas- 
sage, at lll Broadwey. Buliding. 
G. ANCKLYN, Agent. 


NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMP 
NY’S MAIL STEAM-SHIPS BETWHEN 
YORE AND HAVRE. CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels en this favorite route for 

the Continent will sal) from Pier No. % North 

as follows: 


BMAIRE.. Saturday, 
VI DE PA RIB. Saturday. N 
ROUSSAN.. .Baturday, Deo. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN 1 GOLD (Including wine) Te 
BREST on 


VRE 

$125 | Secon 4 Cabin........ sit 
6, Hand $3 

Excursion Ia at reduced rates. 

These steamers Go not carry steerage 

American travelers going to or returning from 
the Continent of Burcpe,by taking she steamers of 
this line, avold both transit by Huglish railway and 
the discomforts ef crossing th e Channel. besides 
saving time, trouble and e sponse. 
GEORGE MA KENZIB®, Agent, 

No. 58 Broadway 


EDWARD G. TILESTON & CO., 
N.E. Agents, 17 Sears Ballding, Boston. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust tate at De inves’ 

money On first-class Real Estate at ten per cent 

interest, net, payable seml-an: in New York. 

and will guarantee the collection o all loans made 

through Agency Ajl paid by the bor 
n 


rower. New York and New land refenenoes 
and full perviculars sent on application. 
Merri!! (‘ate Governor of Iowa), President. 


Address JAMES B. HEARTWSHLL, Beo’y, 
Drawer \¢7, Ves. Moines, ls 


# ANDS UN IOWA. 


Upon application to the undersigned, there wii 
per oa 


and a descriptive pam phiet. containin 
Mao of that partuof the Stave in whic 
the Land Grant of tne lsiand saad 
Pacific R. BR. Co.. and giving ali and detalied in- 


formation as to the location. qualit rodu 

terms of sale, ete.. of more than acres 0 
iand now for sale sear — line of rallroad. 
The lands are the an t Farming 


Lands now in the 
pion at low prices 


the 


eapors, lowe: 


accrued interest. | 
Exchange Place, 


$5,000,000. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


THE CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND THIRTY 
YEARS’ 


7 Per Cent. Bonps. 
Interest Payable April and October. 


REGISTERED OR COUVON PAYABLE IN 
LONDON OR NEW YORK, 


This road, wtth the Canada Southern, forms the 
new Trunk Air-Line from Buffalo te Chicago. It 
is under the same contro! and management, and 
is being Dalit by the same parties who built the 
Canada Southern: Milton Courtright, Joho F. Tra. 
cy. David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, R. 
A. Forsyth, John M. Burke. M. L. Sykes, Jr.. all 
directors both in the Chicago and Northwest and 
the Chicago and Rock Island; George Opdyke, of 
the New York Midland; Sidney Dillion, Daniel 
Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuei J. Til. 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent ratiroad 
The road is being rapidly built, in the best 
pssible manner, with sixty-pound steel rails 
throughont its entire line, and will be completed 
during the coming year; nearly one-nalf of the 
road will be completed and in running order by 
the Ist of January next, so that the entire line, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, will, within that time, be 
tn successful Operation. The builders of this road 
control enough of the leading linet running from 
Chicago to tnsure ap enormous business from the 
start. Taking into consideration the tmportant 
fact, patent to all who study the statistics of trade, 
chat the present Trunk Lines, now taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are not affording facilities equal 
to the great and constantly increasing demend for 
transportation,and that this road, through its ea- 
tire length, being practically STRAIGHT, and 
LEVEL. AND SHORTER BY THIRTY-FIVE 
MILES THAN BY ANY OTHBR NOW BUILT, 
or THAT CAN BE BUILT, tt must be apparent 
that this line ts not only needed. but must be a 
great success. The proceeds of these Bonds will 
complete and equip the entire road, and we confl- 
dently recommend them ass most safeand proit 


abie investment. 
Pam phietes and al! information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


WINSLOW, LANIER & ©O., 
BANKERS, 
No. 77 STREET, New Yor«. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
BLOOMINGTON, 


| AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT CENTRAL TRUNK ROUTR 


This Road has been tn operation from Indiaa- 
apolis to Pekin, 32 miles, for two years. ITs 
EARNINGS HAVSB RAPIDLY INCREASED, 
and ARE NOW ata rate SUFFICIENT TO PAY 
ALL CURRBNT EXPENSES, INTEREST ON 
ALL ITS BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, INCLUD. 
ING THAT MADE FOR ITS BXTENSION, AND 
IN ADDITION, A DIVIDEND UPON lis STOCK. 

The Extension is 217 miles in length, and con- 
necte Champaign with the Mississippi iver at 
Keokuk. It passes through a well-developed part 
of the State of Lilinols, abounding in resources for 
a great business, aod it must in a short time equal 
in receipts the other part of the Road with which’ 
it is consorlidated, making a tota! line of 430 
miles. Intimate western connections make this 
route the most direct between the Atlantic and 
Pacitic Coasts. 

The entire road traverses a very fertile region, 
and POSSESSES the best subsidy a road can have, 
viz: IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY AT 
COMMAND. 

Under a fair valuation the property of the older 
part of the road, ABOVE PRIOR OBLIGATIONS, 
is fully equal in amount to the Bonds now issued, 
which are further and completely secured by a Grst 
and only mortgage on the Extension, one half of 
which is near completion and the remainder will 
be finished early ta 1873. 

The Bonds are BEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 
1.000 each, convertible into stock at par at the 
option of the owner, and may he registered with- 
out charge. PRICK 90 AND ACCRUED INTS- 
REST in currency. Coupons, January and July, 
free of tax. 

We recommend the Bonds to ALL classes of in- 
vestors as an andoubted security. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANEERS, 
14 NASSAU STREET. N. Y. 


* 


THE FIsasT MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 
GOLD Bonbs of the JACKSONVILLE 

nois) NorTH and S0UTH SBASTSRN 
RAILROAD are a cate, investment. Price We 3 —~ 
CASANOVA & CO,, 
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THH CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New York, Novy. 20, 1872, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, $3 ver snnum, including the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mos, ** Wide Awake ’ and “ Fast Asieao.”’ Canada subdscribars mast 
pend twenty centsin addition to pay the American postage. Money 
should be sent by draft or Postal Money Order. Currency seat by 
mail is ut the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION tw all parts of thecountry is a~ 4 twenty cents a year, or five 
centsa =: payable at the office where the paperis dalivered. 

The Chromos *‘ Wide Awuke”’ and “ F.st Asiecep” are deliverable 
at this office. whenever the eubscriber’s name is reached onthe listin 
order: ftime. When the pictures are to be f »rwarisd by muil. 10 
cents murt be sent for postage. If desired mounted. size4 and var- 
nished, ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory and generally 
preferred) cents edditional (or 3) centsi1a!!; shvuld be remitted. 

Piymouth Pulpit isthe week'y publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher s seruonsia pamphiet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION (83) and PLYMOUTH PULpIt (#3) will be sent to 
one adoress for $5 (including the $10 chromos *“ Wide Awake” and 
**Fast Asleep. 

Wewant a4 ~PECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 
to bay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers sor &c. 

FFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Buston, li Bromi@eld St.: 
Chicago, 75 West Washington 8t. 


Notice —No for che UNION is au- 
thorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 


until he delivers to ths subscriber a cortificate bearing the 


fac-simile signature of tie Publisners, guiranceeiag one 
year’s service >f tae oaper, and the free delivery of tae Chro- 
mos Wide Awake” and Fast Asle*p,”’ by nal; Said cer- 
tifica*e of Sub scription to be presented only after the reception 
by the subscriber of the first number of his paper, addressed with 
regular printed label, giving nam3,anidateof expiratioa of 
the subscription. 

Canada canvassers, Only, are authorized to coliect on de- 
livery of Publisher's Certificats at the time of subscription. 


Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 


Of course the papers are full of wise lessons 
drawn from the Boston fire. No doubt many of 
the suggestions offered by the commentators are 
crude and hasty ; and some are but disguised ad- 
vocacy of ‘‘hobbies,” or advertisement of wares. 
But it is a noteworthy and encouraging sign of 
the tines that this material disaster is not ex- 
pounded as a judgment of Heaven upon the sins 
of the sufferers. State street is not assumed to 
have been a dividing line between the goats on 
one sidewalk, whose houses were burned, and the 
sheep on the other sidewalk, whose houses were 
spared. Nor is any deduction made concerning 
the special iniquity of the wool and leather trades. 
The inference fairly and universally drawn from 
the circumstance is, that it is wicked, or in other 
words dangerous, to put shams in high places. 
Whether the shams are wooden roofs, thinly 
sheeted over, or hollow, varnisbed governments, 
they crumble and tumble and burn when,their 
time comes. Witness Boston and Paris, and the 
history of mankind. 


The President’s reported determination to ap- 
point Mr. Fairman of Philadelphia to the vacant 
postmastersbip of that city will command the 
hearty applause of patriotic and intelligent citi- 
zens. We do not know how accurate are the 
descriptions furnished by Washington correspon- 
dents of the scene at the White House, in which 
General Grant made one of the lonzest and most 
effective speeches of his life, in reply to the dicta- 
tion of a committee of Pennsylvania politicians, 
declaring that this was, in his opinion, a good 
opportunity to illustrate the spirit of the Civil 
Service Reform, by promoting a capable officer. 
But it is evident that something of the kind took 
place ; and it is eminently characteristic of General 
Grant that he acts thus ata time w en, from the 
partisan stand-point, ‘‘there is no need of such 
vanity.” No votes are now to be gained; why 
fulfill at this inopportune moment the pledges 
merely given before election-day! Let us be 
thankful for a President who believes in keeping 
his word and the pledges of his party, and stands 
**stolidly,” as the telegram says, between us and 
disgrace. 


TENDENCY. 


EOPLE involve themselves in many doubts 

and troubles by failing t» recognize the 
importance of tendency as an element of moral 
quality. Yet the tendency of a character, a deed, 
an institution, a philosophy—that is to say, the 
direction in which it is growing or operating —is 
one of the best tests of its true moral nature, 
Nay, more; it is in this tendency that its moral 
nature resides. 

The difference between right and wrong is, in 
some respects, like that which mathematicians 
bave defined between plus and minus quantities. 
They are quantities laid off upon a line in opposite 
directions. At any point of the line, a distance 
measured from that point is plus or minus, accord- 
ing to its direction. So right and wrong in the 
conduct of every man are the directions in which 
his actions are measured from the stand-point of 
his own conscience and reason, It is not true 


that ‘“‘what is right for one man is rizht for 
anotber”; the gift which betokens a victory of 
divine grace in the heart of a miser would bs; the 
tign of uuaccountable meanness in a naturally 
generous man. Growth in grace—this is right 
for all; but what is wondrons growth in some stunt- 
ed souls would be stagnation in natures otherwise 
endowed. 

There is no moral character without life. Things 
that are dead have none, except so far as we figur-. 
atively impute it to them cn account of their 
tendencies. The things that tend to lift men iato 
roble self-sacrifice, generosity, purity, and com- 
munion with God, are good; and the things that 
make fcr selfishness, hatred, and animalhood are 
evil. And the question for every man to answer 
is not only, ‘*° Whereabouts on the scale am I?” 
but, ‘‘ Which way on the scals am I moving ?” 

The barcmeter indicates approaching change; 
of weather, rot by the high or low stand of the 
mercury in its tube, but by the rising or falling of 
the mercury. If alow barometer indicated storm, 
then there never would be fair weather on the 
tops of the mountains, where the rarity of the 
atmosphere causes a perpetual low barometer. 
But on the mountains, as everywhere e!se, ths 
value of the barometric warnings lies in the ten- 
dency which they reveal. In like manner, many 
a poor Christian, surrounded by disadvantages 
and drawbacks, as by an atmosphere affordins 
tco little oxygen and lacking in pressure, dis. 
plays to his own de:pondent self-examination a 
vers low barometer of moral character and attain- 
ment. For his comfort we say, ‘‘Do not be dis- 
couraged; but take many readings, and find out 
wheiher the mervury is rising. It is not a high, 
but a 7vising, barometer that should give you joy.” 

In this spirit Paul summed up his Christian 
hope. He counted not himself to have attained ; 
he rested no claim to reward upon what he had 
achieved ; but this one thing he did—he pres3ad 
forward. Ani in this spirit, too, are we com- 
manced to work and to grow, God being in us the 
power and inspiratiopv. Thus is explained how 
the Saviour can be our righteousness. He is not 
only our ideal and pattern, but the life within our 
life by which we strive toward Him, And all who 
are growing in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord are truly his children, as aH the flowers that, 
feeling the fire of the sun in their veins, arise and 
stretch upward to the sun, are truly children of 
the sun. Some get a good deal higher than others, 
yet the poorest grow a little, and the stateliest 
come so far short of reaching the sky that, to the 
eye of the sun, they are all on a level. 

There is likewise a power of progress and a 
steady tendency in evil. It is Hlustrated for us in 
human conduct every day. We note the down- 
ward course of the selfish, the cruel, the dissipated 
and the vicious. This is like the disorganization 
which sets in after the life of a plant or animal ha3 
ceased. Death is not merely the cessation of the 
vital functions ; but, as a consequence of this, the 
swift development of terrible forces of destruction. 
Chemical changes and decompositions were going 
on in the living body also; but their waste was 
perpetually repaired and their power held in 
check by the dominating fact of life. Now they 
emerge from their hiding-places, and tear to pieces 
the unresisting form. A plant has no choice; it 
must grow, or it must rot. 


The sarfie is true of every soul that has a chance. 


to grow atall. We are not thinking at present of 
those that lie undeveloped, wrapped in igaorance, 
barbarism, savagery, like the seeds of wheat that 
were hidden for centuries in the mummy’s robes. 
Seeds without light or moisture are not bound to 
grow. Nor can they be said exactly to die. 
Tkey simply do not start. But when the condi- 
tions of life are applied, then they have the chance 
to show whether the germ is in them; and then 
they make instant choice between development 
and degeneration, growth and decay. 


The analogy holds good with humansouls. The 
influences intended and adapted to assist menino 
spiritual growth, may become powerful to disor- 
ganize and destroy, just as the sun and the rain 
and the soil build up the living plant, but dissect 
and dissipate the dead. There is no more terrible 
and solemn warning of future peril tha that 
which may be drawn, apart from the declarations 
of Scripture, from the continuous tendency of 
those courses of conduct which go to make up 
character. And the special declaration of the 
Gosyrel—the Good News—is not that evil breeds 
evil and decay ; that is neither news nor good, but 
an old, sad story out of human experience. Tae 
good news is that, while there is life, there is hope; 
that there is a power able in the spiritual realm 
to arrest death, and to nourish into victorious 
strength the feeblest germ that lingers in the 
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morb!d frame. The last spark on the wick it will 
pot quench ; the s'end:rest tra‘upled stem it will 
not break. The redeeming power of Christ is ths 
beginning of new life. 

This theory cf teadency as the test of moral 
quality is objected to bys me. Right a1d wron z, 
they say, are etervally fixed, and cannot be con- 
founced. There is a great gulf »etween then; 
and these persons fear that tue distinstion of ten. 
deucy alone is not sharp and broad enough to 
represent that gulf. 

But to us it appears that no distinction can b3 
more complete. Two men part; one goes east 
and the other west. Zhat constitutes the radical 
diflerence in their ccurses ; and the distance be- 
tween them at any given stage is only a question 
of time. not of essential quality. 

And the same is true of the ‘gulf” between man 
and the animal races. It consists, not in the 
emount of difference in actual endowment, but in 
the direction and potenti! ch: racters of devel »p- 
ment in each case. If brute species are wholly 
depencent upon material conditions, and are 
changed through tke generations merely in ac- 
cordance with these conditions, while man, eman- 
cipated from this bondage is lifted ever higher 
over his circumstances, and drawn iato commua- 
ion with God, then tke difference between men 
and brutes is one which notion of their 
mon origin cannot diminish. For it is a differ- 
ence of tendency. They are moving asunder, 
‘* as far as the east is from the west.” 


THE GOOD IN BACH. 


WO opposite dispositions exist among good 

- men in reference to religious belief. The 
ruling idea with the one class is to hold fast to 
things as they are. The spirit of the other class 
is to examine everything afresh, and accept what- 
ever seems to them an improvement. 

We suppose that to the end of time these two 
diepesitions will manifest themselves. will 
always b conservatives and there will always be 
procressives. But it is to be dasired that this 
difference of view should not carry with it bitter- 
ness of feeling. And to this end, it is chiefly 
necessary that each party should appreciate the 
motive which influences the other. 

To the progressive, conservatism in religion 
often appears like willful preferenze of darkness 
to light, and bondage t»freecom. But let them 
remember this: men are conservative because, 
they prize the good which they already hive. 
The prevailing religious beliefs in their presant 
form bave ministered help and comfort unspeak- 
able. The old theologies have in the past held 
whatever knowledge of God men had atall. Aad 
it.is natural tocling intensely to what has somuch 
geod init, It is natural to dread discussion which 
seems to open the way to infidelity. Where great 
interests are at stake, it is human nature to be 
very prudent. And when religious people shrink 
from innovations on the Puritan Sabbath; when 
they cannot bear to have the Bible freely han- 
dled; when they jealously guard every outward 
observance of the charch,—it is to be remembered 
that they do so because the Sabbath, and the 
Bible, and the church, are the channels through 
which the highest good has come tothem. They 
fear lest change once begun may uot end till it 
has carried away these thinzs altogether. Caution 
which rests on such a feeling ought to commani 
the heartiest respect, even trom those who regard 
it as excessive. 

On the other hand, the conservative class look 
on the liberals as revolutiorists and destroyers. 
But, the prozressive spirit may be in reality as 
reverential, as humble, as faithful to God, as tue 
conservative. The true progressive believes that 
whatever good the past has held will be only con- 
firmed by the freest inquiry. He believes toot iat 
there is truth unreached, which being found will 
be infinitely valuable to the souls of men. He 
fears not to study with perfect freedom the Bible, 
the church, the prevailing religious beliefs ; conti- 
dent that what is good will stand, and that only 
what is evil can be reproved by the light. At the 
heart of the progressive spiritin religion is the pro- 
foundest faith—faith that the universe is God's, 
and that the deeper we search the nearer we shall 
come to God. This temper should not ba re- 
garded as dangerous, by men who believe in the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit 

With the best disposition, it is not possible for 
the cautious and the daring, the conzervative and 
the liberal, to think alike. But it is possible, first, 
for each to recommend his own position to the 
other, by displaying iu it those qualities which all 
men recognize. Men whose opinions are the most 


ultra-conservative have shown & sweetness of life 
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that forbade any who knew them to esteem them 
bigots. Men whose speculations put them outside 
of all churches have been so Christ-like in their 
dispositions that none could doubt that the Mas- 
ter owned them as his. Let each so recommend 
by his life whatever of good there is in his belief. 

And, especially, let each study the good that is 
in his opponent. While one plants himself on 
**Contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the ssints ;” and the other on, ‘“‘Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ bas made us free,” 
—on both rests the supreme command, ‘*‘ Above 
a'l these things, put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness.” 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES IN 
ENGLAND. 


NDER the auspices of that queen among 

women, Florence Nightingale, a great phi- 
lanthropic enterprise was begun in England a few 
years ago. It had for its object, not oaly the 
furnishing of trained nurses for the sick.—a thing 
imy eratively needed,—but also to assist in making 
women self-supporting ; to open another profes- 
sion, womanly and useful, to those in want of 
work. 

On Miss Nightingale’s return from the Crimea, 
afier the accomplishment of her glorious work, 
ber countrymen—the parents and relatives of 
those to whom she had afforded such opportune 
succor—desired to testify in some lasting manner 
their appreciation of her invalaable services, At 
her ovn suggestion when the subject was broached 
to her, the training-school for nurses in connection 
witb St. T! omas’s Hospital (London) was endowed, 
which bears her name, as a perpetual memorial of 
herself-devot'on. Later, asimilar school was estab- 
lished in Liverpool, and others, more or less wisely 
conducted, in London, and in various parts of 
E1 gland. 

The prospectus of the Liverpool! school lies now 
‘before us. It was founded by a gentleman of that 
city, whose wi’e had died after a liage-ing illness, 
ard whcese sufferings were greatly enhanced by 
the want cf proper nursing, which was not to be 
procured by any offer of money. His attention 
thus directed to this need, he endeavored to sup- 
ply it forcthers and this is the result. 

This home and school was intended, according 
to its own statement, to meet a want universally 
felt by n.edical men, and just now begianing to 
be generally ackaowledged by the publis. The 
work it desigos to effect is three fold: to provide 
thoroughly trained nurs:s for hospitals, district 
nuises among the poor in the cities, and reliable 
sick nurses for private families. 

Attaehed to the Royal Infirmary—the hospital 
where, under competent medical instruction, they 
receive their training—is the Nurses’ Home, At 
its head, as superintendent, is a woman who stood 
at Miss Nightingale’s side during all her Crimean 
experience, and has since, by a stay at St. Thomas’s 
apo King’s College Hospitals, still further prepared 
herself for h-r arduous position. 

When a woman applies to enter this institution, 
the is obliged to present a certificate to the Super- 
intendent from her clergyman, and from some 
physician, to the effect that she is more than 
thirty years of age, of good moral character, and 
willing to conform to the rules of the house. She 
then enters the Home and the wards of the hos- 
pital, on probation for one month. If, at the ex- 
piration of that time, she is pronounced eligible 
by the pbysicians and Superintendent, she then 
é€nters into a three years’ engagement—one to be 
epent in learning her profession, the other two in 
hospital service, or district or private nursing, 
any where within the limits of the British domia- 
ions, under the direction of the Superintendent, 
From the very first she receives a small amount of 
Wages, increasing with her usefulness. 

At the end of the three years, she is at liberty 
either to nurse on her own responsibility, with a 
voucher as to character and efficiency from the 
Superintendent, or to regard the Home as her 
permanert abiding place, and to identify herself 
and her work with its interests. 

There is now a plan on foot to provide an asy- 
_ lum for those of the nurses who have grown old 
and infirm in the service, where they can be pen- 
sioned off, and made comfortable to the end of 
their lives. 

The St. Thomas’s training-school, built on the 
pavilion plan, and standing on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, opposite to the new Houses of Par 
liament, is an object of real beauty in the land- 
ecape. It differs only in unessential particulars 
from tbat just described. The nurses lodge in the 
hospital itself, and a separate home is not pro- 
vided, 


Besides these two, there are many minor schools 
in England, each answering, more or less, its pur- 
pose of beneficence. The spirit of sectarianism by 
which some of them are pervaded, is a great bar 
to their prosperity and extended usefulness. Their 
inmates languish and drop off under seuseless re- 
strictions as to dress and conduct, and the spirit 
of true piety too often lies buried beneath the 
multiplication of so-called religious services. 

Of course it is not to be controverted that Sister- 
hoods, more especially those belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, have done, and doubt- 
less will long continue to do, excellent work in 
this department. Indeed, there can scarcely be 
too much praise awarded to their thorough system 
of discipline, and their power of bringing high mo- 
tives of self-sacrificing love to bear upon a labo- 
rious and oftentimes repulsive calling. In many 
respects their organization is well worth our care- 
ful study, and even imitation. Yet there is 
a way perhaps in better accordance with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. There is in 
the community an ever growing appresiation of 
the fact that true work is always and emphatically 
Christian, an increasing willingness to put aside 
all denominational prejudices, and to accept, on 
the broad basis of love to God and love to man, 
all those who are in earnest in heartily co-opar- 
ating for the same good end. 

The need of trained service for the sick in this 
country has long been sensibly felt. We have no 
adequate provision for this kind of instruction. 
With raw material for nurses in abundance, of 
perhaps finer quality than that to be found in 
any cther nation; with money enough to be 
cbtained for the purpose almost for the asking; 
does it not seem asif the time had come for effort 
in that direction ? ' 

There are women in numbers io our very midst 
who are wasting their powers in idleness, or mis- 
directing their energies; whoare pining and starv- 
ing for cuitable occupation. In this view, is 
it not eminently meet and right that this sub- 
ject shou'td be pressed upon public attention, 
bearivg, as it does, directly and practically upon 
the problem vexing so many valuable lives? 

The appeal is shortly to be made, and mot, we 
trust, in vain. In connection with one of the 
large New York hospitals, there is an attempt be- 
ginniog to inaugurate a training school for nurses 
on the general planof those in England, modified 
eomewhat to suit the ideas and habits of Ameri- 
ean life. Begun on a very modest scale, of its 
ultimate growth and success there can be little 
doubt. Four of the most eminent city physicians are 
on the committee of management, and the ladies 
associated with them are full of zeal tempered by 
large experience. Last summer, a young physician 
was sent to England as the accredited agent of this 
little societ y, to make a thorough investigation into 
the working of the training schools there, with a 
view to their introduction into this country. He 
spent three months in the undertaking, and his 
report, full of interest to all those who have this 
object at heart, will soon be laid before the 
public, 


YOUNG WOMENS’ CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


E take great pleasure in calling attention 

to a branch of Christian work which is less 
widely known than it should be,—the Young 
Wowens’ Christian Association of the city of New 
York. It occupies a field of work parallel to that 
of the Y. M. C. A., but extending farther. It pro- 
vides a free library ; a reception-room and parlors 
always open; a Sunday Bible-class ; social meet- 
ings on Monday and Friday evenings, with music, 
reading or other entertainment, as well as fri »ndly 
personal intercourse. Through its officers and 
committee it offers counsel, practical Christian 
sympathy, and assistance in finding employment 
and suitable residence. There is a world of good 
to be done in these ways ; and we hope the Asio- 
ciation will find its labors multiplying a hundred 
fold on its hands. We are glad to learn that it 
succeeds in reaching just the class who need such 
arsistance,—respectable and industrious women, 
farmers’ daughters coming to the city, ladies in 
reduced circumstances ; the class of those whose 
self-respect and situation alike put them out of 
the range of ‘“‘charity” in its technical sense, but 
who greatly need the true Christian charity of 
8s) mpatby and sisterly help. 

Ladies who are strangers in the great city, who 
need advice or helj as finding a residence or 
finding work, or who sittiply desire the hand of 
Christian friendship, will be cordially welcomed 
at the roems of the Association, 64 Irving Place, 


THE 


Avy who are disposed to contribate to such a work 
can send their donations to the same place. | 

The Employment Ccmmittee undertakes to find 
situations for applicants—as teachers ia schools 
or families, as governesses, housekeepers, cop ;- 
ists, taleswomen, etc.; and also—though less is 
attempted in this direction—as seamstresses and 
nurses. Situations in the last two capacities are 
very easily provided ; but for the hizher kinds of 
service, the Committee have more applications 
from those wantiug em; loyment than they can 
eatily meet. We call the attertion of those de- 
siring to engage ladies for such positions to this 
opportunity. The Committee makes no charge 
for its services, to either party; and it is careful 
to give no recc mmendations for which it has not 
good authority. Tbe entire enterprise deserves 
hearty encouragement and co-operation. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


{7 HEN Hawthorne in his ‘‘Celestial Rvilroad” 
gave usa picture of tue new Pilgrim's Prograsa, 
and showed us Chr stian comfortably tunneling tae Hill 
Difficulty in a first-class car, the old uasightiy ouadle 
of sin no longer bending bis poor back, but safely 
checked ard delivered to the baggage master, a mod- 
ern fashionable preacher, the satire was to evorybody 
ipresistibly funny. But this fancy, which was buta 
thing of the brain to us, bas been present to the p 0- | 
ple of France, this summer, as areality. TheSem rine 
Religieuse invited ita countrymen, last August, to 
make a pilgrimage to the nountain of Salette, “ to im- 
plore the intercession of the blessed Mary (: Our Lidy 
of Salette’) in bebalf of the Holy Father.” Tae affair, 
ve believe, came regularly off acoordiag to the pro- 
eTAamme, with benners, bymna, and all the et cetera 
of an old time religious progress. An occasional ai- 
vertise ment of detail, however, gives us a peap iuto 
the distinctive arrang+mevts fora pilgrimage of tue 
nineteenth centiry. Saysthe Semaine: 


“ The firet pilgrimage trairs from Paris will start on 
Surday the 18tn of August at one o'clock P. mu, and 
will atrive early the wor.ing at Ville Frauvae, 
pear St Ars, whele many of the pilgrims desire to 
make their first Station.” | 


A pilgrimage by steam! 7 

Atother item seems to imply that the sublinity 
of its spiritual conveption does not exciude 
from the movement tbat thrifty purpose and tuat 
eye to business which bas made its appearan se some- 
times in convection with Protestant camp meetings: 


“Tents will be provided ov ihe mouaiain at one or 
two trance a bight. Fare abvut elgaty tranos first- 
¢.ae8 01 forty-t#o second ciass.” 


The Roman Church docs sympathize ia the mu¢h- 
abborred “spirit of the age” after all—)ulis and syl- 
labu:es to the contrary notwithstanding. 


—One hundred and fourteen Christian ministers 
of Boston and vicinity came together the other day 
and formally resolved that ‘he Supper of the Lord 
ought not to be administered to any but members of 
the church—and members of their onuroh, at that- 
W hethber this was by way of preparation for the com- 
ing of Penteccst to that city, was not distinotly stared. 


—Harvard University, it is reported, loses by 
the Boston fire property worth $300 000, and yividiag 
in rerts some $40,000 annually, upon which many of 
its departments depend for their runniug exp=nses. 
Thre net loess, by failure of insurance companies, is 
abou; $200,000; and this must be made up, to replace 
the buildings lest, and make the property once more 
remunerative. Moreover, $50,000 is immediately re- 
quired, in order that work miy go on at Cambri ige. 
The mere etatement of the case will prove, we trust, 
an effective appeal to the graduates of Harvard, and 
the friends of education every where. 


—It is indeed an ill wind that blows good to no- 
body ; and accordiz gly we find the ‘recent calamity” 
is filling the Boston hotels with thousands of strangers, 
and the Boston papers with columns of new advertise- 
ments. 

—The Bostonians are going (very wisely) to lay 
eut the burnt district in their city anew, make all the 
crooked places straight, and create h'ghways in lieu 
of cow-lanes. Well do we remember the in-ffactual 
€fforts made, after the fire of 1°36, to induce the slow- 
witted Dutchmen of New York to do the same thing 
for our labyrinthine city. If those efforts hai been 
successful, what a world of jamming and squeezing 
and swearing would have been saved between that 
time and this! 

—Tke Mansard roofs are coming into great dis- 
credit since the Boston fire; so much so that it has be- 
come mcre injuricus than ever to threaten an oppo- 
nent with “ putting a Mansard roof on him.” 
arise, hewever, in the emergency, defenders of the 
Frenck invention, who declare that the danger from fire 
is pot ia the shape of this roof, but in the inflammable 
materials of which, in this country, it is usually made. 

“‘ As for the Maneard roof,”’ saya one, “it is the only 
topping-« ff of business blocks that is architecturally 
decent. With astreet ef flat-roofed blocks, the hori- 
zop becomes one stiaight du!l line, but the Mansard 
roofs give a touch of Gothic picturesqueness as well as 
us-ful attics. But they must be rested on frequant 
partitions of masonry, framed with iron, casemated 
with some thing thicker than slates, and not hoistei too 
near the étars.’ 

—One of our dailies has lately laid itself open to 
the retributive slipper of the Woman’s Journal, It 
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was carcastic, the other day, over the retusn from ths 
watering-places of “anxious maidens and wily moth- 
ers,” “reckcnirg, a8 is their wont, the resuita of the 
cempa‘gn” It descanted derisively on the “return- 
ing ead procession of unappropriated hearts and un- 
guce ssful gowns, ’and had much to say aout “swoop- 
ing wi-e’y,” “‘marriageable lambs,”’ and deluded 
victims.” Fer this bold blasphemer the shrewd and 
sensible little Journal thus incontin-ntly goeth: 


What would you bave of women? Why do you 
blew bot ard cold! Is it not crae\ to derids, from 
your eary chair, the blighted hopes of tiling maide is, 
who bave oiled ail this soft summer season to secure 
well. plumed mate, and fgiled? Thus their eff to 
fulfi'l their wo~7an’s mission has be nia vaii! Day by 
Gay, line upon line, precept upon precept, 1a 
and ovt of -e28on, bas the —— (to whom all men co ne) 
Geclarcd cn'y bcusehold gcd: for women, domestisity 
is orly rol permit'edtotheir sex. . . . 
a litt e incopristent tha’ those who by their teaciaing 
beve d: ne much to limit snd hedge in the «phs-e of 
sould be fs1emost to flaunt their disapp siated 


dupes.’ 

Babet! Habet! “A palpable hit!’’ Before we boast 
of our ‘curtesy to women, let us try to be a little just 
to them. 


The Household. 


A GLANCE AT EACH OTHER. 


“th | wad some power the giftie gie us 
Tose” currel sas others s7e us— 
lt wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolizh notion : 
What airs in dress an’ gait wadl-a’e us 
‘And o’en devotion.” 


F you have never lived among the people of an- 
otber nation, you cannot be said to “ kuow your- 
gelf,”’ or to ste yourse)ves as others see you. 

Tor a''y know an Enghsbman, you must see him at 
heme. and make one of his family. In this way an 
Americip may gain an idea of how his country- people 
‘are «stimat d. 

Aiter beng educated in a free country, and in 
the very ar you breathe imb.bing the reat ment 
that ycu belong to the greatest peo on the face of the 
earth it isa very q :eer eenzation you experienc? when 
you find others who think all this of themselves, and 
bave tcme opizions of you the reverse of compiinon.- 
tary. But, afterall, it does y u good, for you retura 
with th+ love for your own country deepened, and yet 
willing to admit there are a few people ia tae world 
Dberides ourselves, and to feel a veneration for the 
country.” 

If you bave been praising your country people to 
syour Enghah friends, ycu nxturally feel a pride con- 
eer ing thm, aad wish them to a: pear to advastaze. 

When you meet some ofourrich .nd great abroad, 
dit is hun bling to have toadmit facts ab them 
wou wou'd gladly hide. We all know of sune men 
ybo, during our late war, sprang suddenly to wea'ta 
nd prtition, whom we should not be proud to point 
@ut as our be-t men S>»me of these fill plicea tne 
“very pames of which imply that the persons who »old 
them have b airsand education. Yet some of then 
apptar to have ve y little of eitber. 

In the hote!s of Paris you are put to the blush if you 
‘travel with au Erglish frend. Perhavs you go to the 
“table d'hok,” and, while wating t ll your orders are 
‘attended to, you very naturally wa'‘ch the psople 
‘comitgin. They are nearly all unmistakabiy Ameri- 
cans. The mea! is b eaktast. [he door opens to ad- 
mit a motber avd several grown daughters. There .s 
& glitter cf diemnds, and their toilets are such is good 
ta:te iorb dsatithistimeofday. The ‘'ma”’ evidently 
fee's a little outof piace, but the daughters are “ as 
good as anybody,” they “‘rather gues:”’ and walk 
‘in wth the most affected gsi: imaginable. They 
talk in a loud tone, and behave aitog ther in so un- 
lady like & manner as to make you heartily ashamed of 
them. Wh: n your friesd turns to you with a know- 
‘ing twinkle in his eye, you can only shrug your soul. 
‘ders, a1 d say, “ nouveaux riches.”’ 

It may be @ comfort to remem»er that the English 
‘the mee lves admit that *hen members of their uneiu- 
cated clats become suddenly rich, they are the most 
intensely vulgar people you meet. 

Ic t us look at the brizhter side. There isa gather- 
ing at the house of the American minis‘er in L»ndon. 
Here are rpresentative men of. diferent nations. 
ILeve are nary Ei gleh among them— peers the 
res m,”’ na othe 8s who have bad every aivantage of 
association and education. lu this company is n>otised 
fc r bis polish of mat ner, and quict yet ug beari g, 
one of our Harverd young who vom par-s ‘avor- 
ably Withary pre-en’. Wher ihsisr-markei to us 
by an Ergli-h ,eutiewar, we are proud to see that our 
real utlemen are in any a:remb y as <u th. 

Ncw, a word to “our girls,”’of whon we ure justly 
proud. Youbave the ion abro:d 9! beiaz pvot- 
tyamost excepiion. You aresaii to hav; 
brigh! aud winning mapneis, to be quivk at reparte 
and b iiliant iu versation. We love our gitis-o 
dearly that we would fain bave them perfect. As ve 
see them in socie:y in & rauge land, we eeem to 
at them as strangers wou'd, and we 810 like to 
v bitper something .ike this i the ear of each of tnese 


pretty, eil-d.eased girls. “ You are dressed vita ex- 
guisite taste. and look 88 loveiy as we could wish; but, 
ob! don*t let people see that you know all tais. If you 


wear your fine clothes with such & conscious air, we 
cannot but feel that you are not at home ia them.” 

Take the advice we overheard a grandmother givinz 
toa younggirl the other day. The damsel was of the 
age best expressed in the word 


* Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


Sbe was going to a party, and was,.for the firat tims, in 
all the bravery of a young lady's eveningtouet. The 
old lady said, ‘Now, mv dear, when you are at the 
perty, forget all about yourself, and you'll 40 nicely.” 

Our girls bave great advantages of education, and 
much eocia' freedom, but need they, for this reason, 
bebave ip such @ manner when abroad as to acquire 
the reputition of being “ fast’’? 

As for the compliments the English pay Amerisan 
young ladics, it is noticeable the Americans do 
not return them. We remember msking one of a 
perty at a pubic entertainment, composed of both 
English and Americans. The P:incess Louise was 
present; and one of the Ameri ans, ra siog her op-ra 
glass, and looking at her, remarked, “Ah! quits a 
pretty girl—not at allan English type” Perhaps you 
cat imagine the indignation of the English part of the 
compa 

If we all cultivated reducus’y that most excellent 
git' of charity. there is Jittie doubt we should gat more 
of the sweetness out of life. 

The educsted English are visting %ur country in 
greater Dum ev: Ty year; and, a3 we find ou: the 
good qualities cf one anotber, there will be a boni 
formed which will make it impossible for * Alabama 
Claims,” or ary claims. but thosy of good-will and 


iricndship, ever to arise again. 
RoutTH. 


HEPSIBAW’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY MRS. G. G, ATWOOD. 


OOR little Hepsy Biown? Although it was 

the bight befv-re Toanks giving, and a very lovely 
nighi, too, she felt anytbing but happy, and very 
litt.e inclired, I fear, to give taanks for aaythiag. 

One would think that Hepsy had a grest deal to 
make her bappy end grateful. Graudimother Brown 
bad been busy all day getting ready for the great 
family dinner party; and besides the long rows of 
fl: key pies and plummy cakes3—such a3 no ons but 
grandmotbers can make—and the two huge turks3ys 
stufied ard trussed realy for hating, there stood on 
one especia: shelf a row of ien little puffy pies for ths 
ten li:tle cousins. The inside of these pies was a pro- 
fout.d mystery to Hepry, as Grant m>iber Brown hal 
locked the kitchen door duriag their concoction. So, 
besides otber anticipatiors, which should b.ave been 
deligh'ful to a little girl tweive years old, there was a 
mystery to be unve led. 

B sid:s this. the d:ar little pale- faced mother hai 
been busy up-stairs for two days, a'l for Hepsy, too; 
and to-night, the last stitch bad beon tacen, the last 
La:ting thread pulled. aid a bright b ue plaid dress, 
with dainty crimped ruflics in the neck and sleeves, 
hung in the werdrobe. aud a pair of bronze boots, real 
bicnze bu'ton boots, lay on the closet shelf. 

80 why tbou.d little Hepsy sit by the grate with her 
head on her Lands and such a sorrowful look on her 
face? 

Only a year sgo,—Hepsy was thinking, as she looked 
in the bright coal fire,—only one little year ago she 
bed a etrong, handsome fathir to keep Taanksgiving 
with her. How well the remembered how he pulled 
the wish-bone with her, and crick-d nu'a, ani told 
fortunes, and finally how they finished the day with 
euch a roya) romp tbat they broke one of mam na’s 
vases; then how pspa caught her in his arms and rao 
up stairs, pre nding that some dreadful punishment 
was coming. 

It was only alittle while after that her father hai 
gone abroad on business. At first there were letters 
for mamma, with sometimes a Jittle one for Hepsy. 
Such jolly, happy letters, full cf mysterious hiuts 
about Evge French dolls, boxes of da‘nty bon-boas, 
and little No. 5 kid gloves, that might con: home to 
somebody, if somebody were very good. Then there 
came the happiest one of all, ssying that he would 
sailin certain steam. r, and that mammaand Hepsy 
must come to New York to meet bim. 

Hepsy remembered very wel the side to the city 
with her mother, that ride eo full of pleasant antici- 
j ations, comme! 89 j »yfuily, ended so very wretch- 
edly; fcr though the steamer came there was no papa 
u .onit. They wait:d another week for tae next ona; 
ttill no papa. Then they wrots to the last address 
theo to the buriness firm; bit all they coull gear 
was that he bad bi*den them good-by in excellent 
health and spits, and sincs that day nutniog hai 
been known of bim. 

Then they had locked up tke dear little h»me, and 
ccILe up among the hills to Grandfathers, And 
thovgh the littlh mcther never gave up all hope, ani 
raid, often and often: “*I know he will come back t» 
us, Hepsy dear; I feel sure “he dear God bas not taken 
him ficm us!’ —stil! the aope deferrei which make*h 
the heart sick palei the sweet tare, and brought waite 
hairs an opg the waving brown locks. So netimas, 
Hepsy fcaied that Go! was going to take her mother, 
teo, and leave her alons in the world, 

Do yc u wonder vow that Hep-y’s face was so sor- 
rowiul, or that when she crept away to bed hear little 
pillow was wet with her tcars? 

But you know, though ‘‘torrow may endure for a 


night joy cometh in the morning.’’ So, when Hepsy 
opened her eyes Thanksgiving morning, and saq the 


. un gleaming through the frost-pictures on the win- 


dows, ber heart bounded with the natural joy of 
childhood, and all the dismal forebodings of the night 
before passed away. 

**1 feel so happy, mamma,”’ she said, as she was 
dressing for church. “I feel so sure that something 
beautiful will happen to-day; perhaps Uncle Tom 
will bring us a letter from papa.” 

**Perhaps 80, my dariing,’’ she answered, with a 
smnile and a semotbered sigh. 

It was euch a pleasant ride to church! Grandfather 
always Grove his own borses, ard Hepsy always sat 
by him. To-day, after many furtive looks at the 
back eeat, to be sure that ner mother wasn't notiving, 
Grandfather Brown put the reins in Hcepsys hands, 
aud she drove into the church-yaid in grand style; 
h+r che: ks 48 pink as blush.10s8es, aud her blue feacher 
waving tiiumpbantl;. It was all the grander bevause 
Uncle Tom's little Tom stood on the church steps 
waichinz her with envious eyes. 

‘“*Never you mind, Miss Hep,” he whispered, witha . 
sly pinch, ss she prepared to sail by him, * |’m a-going 
bome with Grau'pa Brown; send wiat’ll you bet ne 
don’t let me drive all the way ?”’ 

“I don’t bet on the church steps, child!’ she 
answered with a dignified air, which was entire .y 
wasted on young Tom, 

Church was very pleasant place to Hspsy that 
day. The huge square pew was filled wita relatives, 
and the innumerable little cousins were distributed in 
the nm ighboring seats. 

* How pertectly happy I should be,” thought 
Hepsy, “ii papa were only here!’’ And whaa she 
put her had down she prayed earnestly that God 
would send them some token from out tae mysterious 
Soa ewl ere so that taey could find bim. 

But all the other pleasures of the day sank inte 
intigpificance ccmpared with Grandmother’s royal 
dinner. Even the tiniest baby cousin eat in a high 
chair and brandished a drum-stick, smeaciog its fat 
littie face and poking its own blue eyes. 


Young Tom was so engrossed that he actually for- 
got to pinch Hepey, althouzh he sat by her:ide; and 
Hepsy was so busy taking care of little Rose, who sat 
on ihe other tide, and protecting her new bius frock 
ir.m being decorated with gravy aud currant jally, 
that she never noticed Bridget’s whisp2riaog to her 
Une.e Tom, and bis leaving the room, and soou after 
her moth+r’s dcing the same. Then they both cama 
back again with such happy excited faca;! All this 
passed entirely uunoticed by Hepsy. 

When the buge turkeys had beea reduced to skoal- 
ctone, and the minve pits aud plum puddi.g had van- 
ished, Grandmotter treated the ten litule covains side 
by side, and placed a littls pie before each one, 


Tom was the first one to open his, and beneath the 
puffy upper ciust he fouad a huge jack-kni‘e with 
coubtices blades, and three bright goid do'lars. Hep:y 
can enext, ard her heart wus made giad with a botsle 
of Lub:1’s Violet”’ and a flue embroidered handkor- 
chief. Funny filling for pies, wasn’t it? But you 
must remember there oaly a well-baked upper 
crust and a ojean little dish underneath. 

So earch one oi the little cousias explored, ani judg- 
ing by their faces each one was perfectly satitfied. 

It had Jong been a custom of Grandfather Browa’s 
to gatuer the children and grandchildren around him 
just before they were ready to go home, and ask each 
cne in turn what they had to be thankful for. So 
1o-nig bt, after they bad romped to their heart’s con- 
tent, and even the noisiest were tired ot “ Puss in tne 
Corner’ and * Stage Coach,”’ they all gathere1 around 
the buge fire for a quiet time before sayiag good- 
night. 

‘1 thank God for our children!” said Grandmother, 
and the teais started to her eyes as she thought of 
one who had been there a year ago. 

“Or, give thanks un‘o the Lord, for he is good, for 
Lis mercy endureth for ever!’’ said the little mother, 
with a ttrange flush upon her cheeks and intense faal- 
ing in her voice. 

“What do you thank him for, daughter?’ said 
Grandfath«r, turning tenderly to Hepsy. 

Nowall th old ionelincs; and lonzing for her father 
had come back with such renewed foros since night 
bad oc me oa, and the otber children had gath red 
arcund their pareats, that Hepsy felt asif she could 
ne: endure it, ard she burst into tvars, exclaim'ng: 
“Ob! Grandpa, | want my fa‘ber; I can't thank him 
un?il he gives him back to me!”’ 


*Hepsy, Hepey!* said Oncle Tom, pointing to the 
dcor Le Lad just entered. ‘ Look there, Hepsy!”’ 

Hepey turned her head, and with one screim ani 
bounc she ¥ as across the room with her arms aronad 
her father’s neck. Pale, thin, and hagzard, to be 
e.re. but father for all that. 

What sn exci‘emett there was then! and not un- 
tl] he bad been ki:sed ard cried over by every mem- 
ber of the fam ly trom Grandfa'her down, and was 
tually seated by the fire wits Hepry on his kue>, 221 
Mamma close by his side, did they hear the waole 
story. 

How he bad bean stricken with sudden si>kn-ss at 
Liverpool, and had been delirious for a long time, so 
that he could give the good Samaritans who took care 
of bim bo sort of clue to his friends; and how he had 
written home during his convalescence letters which 
by some strange fortune bad never come; and how 
he bad finally been enabled to attempt the journey 
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oo tbat be would be here this evening. 


And trat was why Uncle Tom had called the little 
‘ypothr out of the room; and that was why the old 
picom hsd cowe back to her cheeks. 

« What are you thankful for now, little girl?” asked 
Grencistber as He psy came to bid him go d-night, 
long Sticr ber usua! bed-time. 

+ G@ ve thanks unto the Lerd.” repeated Hepsy,insa 
low voice, “for he is good, for“his mercy enaureth for 


evar!” 


CINDERELLA. 
BY MRS 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


CHAPTER 
OOR CINDERELLA! The world reeled round 
ber Suca @ jong, long journey, ani instead of 
the kind face at the «nd for weloome,—these sharp, 
eu v0 ds! 

«Dead!’ ehe repeated, titting down on the door- 
giep auc Luce ing cut crying, “‘oh, what shall do?” 

“Are the cbild,’ said the lady Jeaning dowa to 
ter “whe #rote that letter trom out Wesc?” 

anc Cinderela wiped ter eyes w.t2 the green 
ghe «), eom ¢ « bat reassured by the gentile tones. 

“Well, pow, I’m eure! R>bert meant t) ans ver 
that letter and tel you that sister was dead; but’’— 
with a figb—“*I suppose he hasa’t yet. Comein tae 
house, how, and get warm.”’ 

These Wa~ Lot wuch that wus inviting in the dingy 
little parlor, and the grate was blak and empty. 
(uld thu be Miss Waite’s home? Yer; thera was a 
phctegispb of her, framed and hanging on the wail, 
ané siourd it a wrath of brownish white flow-rs, 
wbich Cin dereila Gid not know were camellias, dead 
aud ary. 

“Jt is warmer in the kitchen,” said the lady, apolo- 
getical y. “Put down your things here and come 
down’’ 

Down into the beeement they went, and thore was a 
fire; a red hot raoge with a tin boiler, in which some 
yelow-loch irg clothes were simmering VCindere ls 
thought o the fair blcach-ground her mother had at 
bin «; £ud Low snowy white their ehosts and tablo- 
cloths always were. A half-cleared breakfast tablo 
stcod in the middle of the room, wita the cups aad 
pau eis pil G up at one end, and a dish with coid fried 
potatos nit, ac the other. 

“Sit up anc havea cup of tea” said the lady, “ you 
must be tir out with such journey.” 

“Ob, Cinderella, her «yes glancing to the 
re?-bot renege agtin, “but should like to warm my 
bends A) G please’ —with a teli me about Miss 
Weit.” 

“ lsra? of, yee—I am her brother's wif*;”’ said 
lady.;oiny or to clear the tabie; “Clara never got 
cyer the cole she took out Weat. She Jiel last May. 

“Dic ehe ever,” said Cinderella, with a loag drawa 
sigh, anything about me?” 

“N. the lady, “she never did. She hai other 
eckoliry, here, you kaow, until she was too ill to tea h 
then, ard then—she never talked much; the went 
fest” 

This gc ing—what was it? Cinderella could hardly 
ereep it; everything seemed gong, alipping away, 
hencelfanong the rest, and the New York plans ani 
hopes. 

* But I remember well,” said the lady nodding across 
the table, “in her letters, the letters sne wrote u- from 
the Wes, that there wasa good lit le scholir out tare, 
v bom she tcck great comfort in, and when ) ou wrote, 
it must be the same.” 

“Abo v as this Robert? ard why did he not answer 
it?’ thovgbt Cinderella, ‘and kesp me from coming 
al) for nc thing!” 

The quertion answered itself. A thin young man, in 
Agay howered dressing-gown, pat his head do yn th; 
stair wry, a ths moment and said, “ Catharine, are 
my Locts ready ?’’ 

“Who's thi?” abruptly, as his eye fell on the quaint 
little figure by the tire. 

“Th. ,ittle girl who wrote—Clara’s littl» friend; oh, 
Rotert it was too bad; think of the j.urn y and how 
isthe to get tack ?”’ 

“Pon my eoul! You are a plucky little girl Did 
you come ail the way alone? I forgot what you want- 
€d of 

“M ss Waite,” said the child timidly, for ehe did not 
farey the looks cr the tones of her questioner, * sail I 
cculd go to 

“So you can yet. I suppess; schools are not shut 
Plenty cf ’em!” ard, leauisg forward, still on the 
slail-v gy, be took tbe boots from Ca. harine’s band, as 
she gave thew one fiual touch wita the brash, and van. 
isbec up the 

“S& bocis are not ehut.” It was a new idva to Cin- 
deeila. Everything in New York was golnz on, was 
busy and a ive; it was only Miss Waite that was dead 
goLeawsy fro : th m all. 

“Schr 0 s—thei —dicn’t depesd upon the farmers 
and ‘he wocd—her. away. were not—shu..” 

‘Robert,” said the lady, apolog tica ly, a ths tront 
Cored after him, “is v-ry busy. He writes 

* Papers; be isa reporter and has so muon to do 
thar he cennot remember little things—so 
be bsd veer an importer wih astip-load of gold 

the berbor, Cinderella would not have beea any tue 
r. “Ob,” she said. 

eff jour hat and shawl, and spend ths day 
ether ssid Mrs. Waite, kindly; “have you avy 
lends in New York?” 


end rad telegraphed from New York to Uncle 


“No,” enid the little girl, thinking ‘‘does want 
me to go I wor der?” 

“Well, we'll have to eee about gett ng you home 
again,” eaid the lady. 

To go back, all thore hundreds and hundreds of 
miles, to ths great farm-house on the prairie! Very 
ten ptirg inderd,'it ree med, as she thouzht of the wide 
kitclen, where there wa; always room. Bat tris 
big, bright New Yoik, so rushingaudsogay. Andthe 
echool+ that were vot shut! 

“Cen I belp you, please ? Let me wipe the dishas.” 
end Crderella took off hat and sbaw’, laying them 
cown on an old settee that stood aguiust tae wal. 
*‘ Perhaps, when th: y see howl can work, they will 
let me stay here." 

“Let me help you;” she sa'd ita dozn times thst 
day, following Mrs. Waite up-sta’rs and down, eager 
ard arziou’, with busy hanas, while her thoughts 
were Lusty too 


At last, as night came on, and they lighted the gas 
in the little parlor and laid a few bioocks of so't coal 
in the grate, to bleze up when Mr. Waite shoull co n3 
in, the took cowase. down toa title stool 
qi ite near Mrs Waite’s feet, and looking up into the 
psle ger tle tace that seemed a! ways so sa, Cia lerelia 
said very quickly leet 816 sould not say ita’ all, 

“Do let me s:ay with you and be your little girl! 
You havn't ary littie girls, have you?” 


Poor Mis Waite gave one quick sad rlince to ths 
cocr a8 she anewerrd, “If | only could, my dear child! 
I bave theught about it, many times to day. But we 
mie poor, vey po r. and sometimes ( am almost giad 
that uo y ji tle girl Fas gone away to heaven.” 

Ehe pointed as the tpoke to anotaer photograph 
that hung on the wal', a pct ire of a fat little baby, 
vitb one bare foot peepiaog out from its short white 
Cress. 

**] would work—I would do everythi1tg for you, if I 
could on'y go to school,”’ said Cindere.la,—she could 
not give it up! . 

“But there is very little work to do,” said Mrs. 
Waite, “not any to> much forme. I have time todo 
thir,”’ and she took a roll of knitting f-om her aproa 
po ‘ket as she spoke; a babys biue rok, half done, 
v th a cairty little blue strap across it. like a siwudal 
shoe knit socks to sell, but with all ws cin 
do, the times are so nard, that Rb rt thinks ha will 
not stsy in New York, after New Year's” 


Cinderella hung ber hiad. To come ao far, and s> 
proud cf it, as sbe bad been. bome now, juitas 
tbe came, seemed like adisgrace,a most. Ani wasshe 
Lever to have a chance? N: ver learn anything whea 
tLe was reacy to try eo bard! 

“But ] thivk,” said Waite, p xt ing her hand on 
the short brown curie, and smo.taing them with al- 
most a mother’s touch, “I think I can get you a 
place.” 

A plece! to be a hired servant! That would be very 
éificrent, Cine erelia thought, from worki ig at honsa, 
or for this dear lady whom she lovel aiready. She 
wes a free little Wesiera girl! A place! 

* Or would you rather,’ sail Mrs. Waite, looking 
Ccown her rueiul lio, you rath +r go ho ne? 
We can write to your father, vou know, aad get him to 
you some n oney to go back.” 


Morey? oh no! There waslittie of that in the brown 
tarm-house, Cinderella knew! 

“No,” she ssid, thovughttully, “I had best stay. 
There are plenty of them at bome to help, aud there is 
no mom to spare. I will do as you 

Robi rt comes,’ said Mra. Waite, then quietly, 
“we will go and tee about it.”’ 


And Robert came presently, in a very bad humor, 
elamp ing the door after bim; and threw himself on 
the sofa, tired to death’ as ne expresedit. “ Rua- 
nirg rourd all day in the mud; Lm sick of it. Give 
me my coffee, Ca berine, and call me at nine.” 

Mud! Was there mud in those bright, beautiful 
streets? Cinderella thought that if she c-uld have 
teen running round all day lovg, how she vould have 
erjeyed i:! Maybe Mr. Waite would :ake her wi.h 
him to-morrow 

But, po! She did not like him; she would not ask 
him, or say anythi: g to hin,sbe decide, as she looked 
at bim, lying upon the safa. Long vrovn hairanda 
ebiry pale face; #o different from her father’s ruidy 
lrown cheeks. 

He teck ne votive of her, but cl sed Lis eyeer, wearily, 
until gextle Mrs. Waite brought up the coffee in a 
thick while cup. 

Cind.rella bed not stirred from her corner by the 
tre, but sat locking at bim, wit vide open blue eyes 

* Cone,” said Mrs. Waite, aodding toher as she took 
the cup trom her Lusbana’s hand, * we’il 20 now.” 

And she quietly ed down the gas, as the child 
peesed cut timidly befure her. ‘* We'il be back before 
¢xplati eo as they ~entou a* the frontdoor 
ioge her, in the vext b.ock.”’ 


CUAPTIER 


“Is thia really me?’ said Cimderell., a3 sat at an 
upper *icdow ot a lit'le bouse —— etrest. It was 
Christrras altertcon. and she had been sitting there 
ior Lours,all ak ne They bad cll gone out to a gay 
(Liitn at perty; Maria, anc ’Til'y, ano Billy, and 
TO ry Jee. Toere were the ebildrea that she had 
cha: ge of, tor wher Mrs, Waite had agreed to find her 
a “place,’’ on tbat raw October ceven:ng, she had 
brought C.ndere'la directly to this little house. Tha 
mother of the children, Mrs Barlow, was so tired out 


| with “Irieb,’’ as she said, that she was very giad in- 


deed to see this neat little Wertern girl, with such 
bright ey es ard pretty manners. 

take you,” abe enid, after a few minutes consul- 
tation with Mrs. Wsite, ‘but as you want to go 7 
school, you won't ¢xpect much wages. I'll give you 
seventy-five cen's a week.” 

It seemed a litt’e fcrtune to Cinderella, who smil- 
ingly answered ‘ That would be plenty, thank you. 
And tte children; oh! I have taken care of children 
all my life.” 

Mrs. Berlow emi'ed. Perhans she thoucht the new 
little maid Was ta kine very largely fora gir! of tour- 
teen. Perbaps the noises overhead of overturne! 
cbsirs ano a roaring child, made her in a hurry to s.t- 
tle the bargain. 

“ Very weil,” she sai¢e, brine your trunk round.” 

“Oh, bo! «bat a funny b»x!"’ ssid rude little Billy 
Barlow, giving it a kick, as Cinderella brought the 
queer old bive band-box into the nureury. She eet it 
cown in a corner ard tried to make friends with tas 
little bey. The two ‘ittle gir's, Maria and Tilly, were 
aircacy in bed, but th: y sat up and stared at her over 
the white counterpane, and whi-pered to other 
abcut that “herria oid shawl,—:uci: a queer looting 
girl! She pevercan go out with us, dressed ‘hat wy !"’ 

But Mastec Billy was not yet undressed, or rather 
he ¥as capering reurd the room in h's night-zown, 
with both Lis s ocki: bard knots; and Uindera.la 
Was directed to untie them, ani settie him in bad. 
Mrs. Barlow left the roon, &s she aoprreatly 
quite relieved that there was some one else to take in 
Lend the urru'y boy. Litt'e Joe tu-ningsummer- 
eaults in bis crib, and alt:-gether the poor little nurae 
felt as though she had been dropped among a set of 
wild Ird-ans. 

Tbe rocm was in such heaps, teo. Two little rings of 
petticcate, like liftle pests, lay on the floor, jist where 
Maria and Tilly had stepped outof then. Overturned 
chairs, some school bo. ks tum bling out of a strap, and 
a Geograpry, justlike ber pre cicousold en-, face down- 
warcs ov the tioor. Some half-bitten apples lay on 
the bureau; and from the edge of ths wash-stan4, the 
water was drip—dripping into quite a littie pool onthe 
floc r. 

“How can she leave things so?” thougt Cinderella, 
witha repreachful glasce at the closing deor, And 
the remembered s0w at home, thouch tiere was o ly 
the o1 e large kitchen tor them all to live and s'eep in, 
and the two lofts, ab»ve, it was always as neit as 
wax, and everythiog in order when ths trund e-bed 
was pulled out tor the nigut from under mother’s big 
bec. 

Ard though up in her own little loft, she had only a 
pepered box for her treasurea; and to henz hérciothes 
on, seme spoo's diiven clove by a nail to the wall, 
she locked back to it with such a longing that the tears 
into Ler ¢yes 

Meantime Master Billy wasamu:ing himielf by k'ck- 
ing at the uncff: nding b.ue band-box, and dancing 
rcund it like a wild Indian. 

*“Obbo! Old thing! I'll knock your lii off!” 

Plesse don't,” said Cinderelia gently, “its all the 
clothes I bave.”’ 

A loud laugh went up from the party as the wosk 
old lid gave way at last. The strings snapped that 
had tied it down, and out on tbe floor rolled her one 
precious Sunday ¢ress,a dark biue chintz witna litt'e 
rose-buds in it; and all her neat little stockinzs and 
eprone. 

“What mean clothes!" ssid Maria to Tilly, “she 
pever can go cut with us to the park.”’ 

Hut Billy as already playing ball with thosm>othly 
fo ded stockings; they were hard little balls and 
bounced back to bim. He “‘ fired’”’ at his sistera, and 
then at Joe. unti there was aregular battle all round, 
Poor litt e Joe was struck in the ey by a stocking tnat 
Tilly had thrown with all her might, and Cindereila 
s,rang forward, just too la'c, as snother pair, aimed 
by Billy, went pa: into the overflowing wash-bowl and 
floated there! 

Mis. Barlowcamerunn'ng up aga‘n at the noise, and 
throwirg down her book right and left on 
her scretming cterub:, ordering Cinderella to gather 
up the clothes and take them out of sight, acd 80 st»p- 
pirg th. tattle. 

Ruefully Cinderella carried off the bent and battered 
bat d-box to the attic that was to be hers. Mourafu'ly 
ebe epread out all her little wardrobs on the dusty old 
te ther-bed that Jay in one corner, on the floor. All 
tre pretty aprons that motuer bat iro: el with suci 
care, all ag neat underclothes, a tumbl d and soi:el 
Leap of garmen +, realy only for the wash-tub again. 

And when an hur iater, she ‘amr u,» for the night, 
ca'ryitg the smoking kerosene lemp bigh a»ov: 
ead, to light up Muy, cook, who siept in the front 
a'tic, she ic oked round wito a shiver at the dust- ov- 
ered wal’s, and the cobwebs, .ang ng from te ce ling. 

A‘; ile o boxes a d broken chairs filled one side o° 
the room, aud #s she set the amp down wun the tvor— 
there w.s10 tab e—such que rand grinwins shadows 
ee med te upon the wall, Oaoe broek 
‘har,i particu took all sorts shatowy 3h ipes, 
mp fl cker d and -mok-d, ard vas very muck 
alveind «dad! But C1 derella wax in no mood to-nti cnt 
ob f igh ec ed atebaiows. Real things were wo se 
eh-thougbt. And even the kerosene smoke aad the 
n usty, (lose air, as if rome forgotten apples bad died 
in @ corner, ¥ ere better and plescauter than the noise 
Leicw. Biowing out the light at last, and creeping 
under the be°-c othes she said, quite aloud, “ Phat 
dreadful to-morrow!" 


“(To be continued.) 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND DR. SCHAFF. 


N Nov. 12th a meeting was held in the 
Church cf the Pilgrims to hear ths report of 
Di. Scheff, ccncernivg his mission to Europe to make 
ents for the meeting of the Evang:lical Alli- 
arce in this city, in the autumn of 1873. Dr. Storrs 
presided. Drs Budington, Schaff, and Schenck, and 
Rev. H. W. Beecher cccupied seats ia the pulpit. Af- 
ter singing, reading thc Scrip'ures and prayer, by Dr. 
Bucingtv, Dr. Storrs set forth the object of the 
meeting ard introduced Dr. S>haff, who, in an inter- 
€s ing addr. es, stated the principles and past op2ra- 
ticns of th: E: ar geiical Alliance, and its plans for the 
approac ing meeting in New York. Ths Alliaace 
established to promote the unity of Caristian:, and to 
religious lioerty. It has no ecclesiastical pow- 
er, but operaies by the moral itfiuence of the allied 
chur: h +,10 premote unity and ,eration among all 
Christians, iu the spread and defense of their common 
Chri:t.anity. During the past ten years it has in fact 
exeried a great ii flu-nce ia the promotion of religious 
liberty ir Suuthern Europe. Ic has already held five 
gere al meetings. I: was organized at London, and 
subs quen'iy met at Paris, Geneva, Berlin, and Am- 
pierdam. At this last meeting arrangements were 
made fcra meeting in 1870 in New York, which was 
prevenied by the F.erch and German war. But the 
re: uite oi that war Lave prepared the way for a more 
in portant and effective mec ting in 1873, The promul- 
getion of the decree of infal:ibi ity by the Ecumenical 
_ Counci at Rome, the reaction consequent thereon, tne 
downfali of the tempcral power of the Pope, the 
establishmert of the Protestant German Empire, the 
amiable settlement of perplexing international q 1e3- 
tionr, have prepared the way for a peaceful meeting 
of peculiar inierest and importance. It will be at- 
tend. d by 1epiezen.ative men of great eminence from 
the old word. The numoer of such will probab.y be 
from three huudred to five hundred, whom American 
‘CirietiaLs Ought to prepsre to enterwin with worthy 
hospitaiity, taus uniting Europe and America, and 
forming avd cemeuting international frisndships. 
Leacing irdiviausis will present papers on such 
themes as these, ** The State of Christendom,” * Chris- 
tian Unity,” “ Christian Missions,” ‘‘ Christianity and 
Philanthicpy,” *‘Social Eviis,’”’ ** Caoristian life,” e.c., 

Dr. Schafffeared that no one building in New York 
could hold all who would desire to attend the meet- 
ingt, and suggesied that the Christians of Brookiya 
ehvula join with those ot New York ia preparing for 
the occasion, and that joint meetings should be held 
=molg them, simultaneously. Dr. Schaff closed a 
-deeply inieresting acdress by reading the subjoining 
alist of 


FOREIGN DELEGATES, 


who have signified their ittention to ba present at 
auLe Couference, ard the subjects assigned to some of 
ahem 

Kiev. Eugene Bersier, Paris ; State of Religion in 
ce. 


Rev. H Krummacher, Bredenbvergh; Germany. 

Conen Stuart, Rotterdam: Holland and Be!- 
gium. 

Father Gavazzi, Rome: The Free Churches in Italy. 

Rey. Prechet, Geneva: The Waidensian Churches in 


Italy. 
Antonio Carrasco, Madrid: Evangelization in 
} 
ag D. Thoren, Dean of Upsala: Sweden and Nor- 
v. Dr. St. Petersburgh: Russia. 
Very Rey. Payne Switb, D. D., Desn of Canterbury. 
Rev. Juseph Angus, D. D., Regen.’s Park College, 
Loudon. 
R.v. John Stoughton, D. D., London. 
Rev. Jas Davie and Dr. Schmettau, Secretaries of 
the British Organization, London. 
Rey. Dr. Paui Kieinert, University of Beriin, Prus- 


Rey Prof. Stanley Leathes, King’s College, Lon 
hy. Jche Cairn, D D. EKugland. 
Prot Caloerwoog, University of Kdi.nburgh. 

General Sujerintendent, W. Hoffmann, D. D., Ber- 


n. 

Professor Theo. Christlieb, D. D., University of: 
3. Van Oost 

ertor J. J. Van Ooster D. D. 

Dtrecht, Hol and. 

Protestor F. Godet, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Wiham Arnct, 
Rey. James A. Rigg, D. D., Wesleyan Training Cl- 


Weertminrier. 
cv. J Hariison, D. D, London. 
oncd, D. D,, Paiis. 


Riv. W M 
Rev. Mr. F sh. Psris. 

Riv. Frenck Cowin, D. D.. Geneva. 

Piof J G Pfieiderer, Ph.D., Wurtemberz. 

Hou. Mr. Van Loon, Amsierdam, Holland. 

vy. Ecmund de D D., Paris. 

Preicsseor W. Kratt, D.C., ‘niversity ol Bonn, Prus- 


gia. 
Prefess°r Constantine Von Tischendorf, D. D., LL.D., 
Universi y ot g, Gc rmany. 
C Provier, Geneva, S witzeriand. 
Hya.vipthe Paris. 
rol. Kh -iny. D. D. N-w College, Edin 
© erm. vonder Goltz, D. D., 
Zz, Univeraity of Basle, 
Pro:.J. P. Astie, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
vy. Jobn Mullen, D, D., Secre of th 
D., Daan of the Cha 


Prof. David Brown, D. D, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Thc mas Guthrie, D. D,, Edinburgh. 


Riv N. T. Stevenson. Dublin. 

Prof. Biaire. D D., Edinburgh. 

Sir Harsy V-+rney. M. P., London. 

Rev. Morley Puncheon, D. D , Toronto. 
Count Ancreas Bernetorff, Berlin, Prassia. 


At tke close of Dr. Schafi’s address, Rev. H. W. 
Beecher addressed the meeting, setting forth the im- 
portance of tLe propored international Conference, 
and the auszicicus resulte that might be expected to 
flow {1rcm it. 

It would be the largest international meeting of 
Christians ever held in this country; for, although 
some Christian bodies would not co-operate, still the 
leading Protestant bodies throughout the world would 
be repreeented. 

All the important practical questions of the age, in 
view of the existing state of Christianity, will be be- 
fore them for discussion. The reiation of our institu- 
tions to the solution of some of these questions will be 
precented in a strikicg light. 

The great question now agitating the old world is 
the dissolution of the union of Chu) ch and State. We 
can show to our friends from Europe the reeults of 
cur great experiment of the power of free churches 
io eustain and extend the Gospel, and to secure the re- 
ligicus education of the people. They, too, can study 
our religious and educational institutions, and learn 
how safe and how powertful are perfect religious in- 
dependence, liberty, and equality among all the 
churches. 

On the other hand, we who have ever lived under 
our free institutions, shall listen with interest and 
profit to a statement from them of the operation and 
present state of their united civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions, and of the results that have flowed from 
the union, and the questions that are now up for dis- 
cussion among them. It will thus be not only an in- 
terchange of Christian intercourse, but of Christian 
thcught qn the highest questions of religious, political 
and social organization. The present condition of 
Christianity in the whole world will also pass under 
furvey, anc measures devised to promote its universal 
trium ph. 

MR. PENTECOST AND FREE COMMUNION. 

We regiet to learn that the free communion prac- 
tice of Mr. Pentecost has created such an excitemsnt 
and division of seniiment, not only abroad, but also 
in his own church, that he has felt it to be his duty to 
resign his present pastoral office, lest heshould be the 
cecasicn of hindering the unity, growth and useful- 
ness of his people. Mr. Pentecost is highly esteemed, 
not only in his own denomination, but among all 
Christiars, as a popular preacher, catholic in spirit, 
and able in the exhibition and defense of the Gospel. 
He represents in this country the liberal sentiments 
of euch men as Robert Hall, Spurgeon, and others; 
and we believe that their views are destined to pre- 
vail, and Jead to a more extended Chiistian unity. 
Mr. Pentecost bas been called toa church in Boston. 
He had previously been called to other churches, but 
preferred to remain with his people in Hanson Place 
until the 1ise of the present excitement. 


DEATH OF BISHOP LOGUEN.. 

Bishop Jermain Wesley Loguen, of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopa! Zion Church, was boru—he knew not 
where—a slave in Tennessee. When about twenty- 
one, he eecaped to Canada, and there workei for a 
farmer, and devoted his leisure hours to learning to 
read and to study. He removed afterward to Roch- 
ester, and then to Syracuse. Here he opened a school 
for colored children, and labored for his people. He 
figured boldly and triumphantly in the “Jerry rescue,”’ 
and in aiding in the escape of over 1,500 fugitives. The 
Syracuse Journal, from which these facts are taken, 
says cf him: * From that time almost to his death 
time, talents and fortune were devoted to fa 
with an energy, perseverance and success that/hat 
tracted the admiration of the country.” Of him the 
Methodist says: *‘ He was a man of many remarkable 
qualities. He was a speaker of rareeloquence. Asan 
executive manpager and a presiding officer, he was a 
man most needed in the church of which he was a 
prominent representative.” 

CALVARY CHURCH, 8T. ANDREWS’ CHURCH AND 8ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S CHURCH, “* 

The corner stone of the new chapel of Calvary 
Church was laid by Bishop Potter, on November Ist, 
in Twenty third Street near Third Avenue. . Address- 
es were delivered by Bishops Potter, Coxe, Clark, and 
Whipple. The church measures sixty five by sixty- 
fcur feet, and will be in thirteenth century Gothio 
style. It has about eight hundred sittings. 

On November 2d the corner stone of St. Andrew's 
Chureb, on the corner of Fourth Avenue and One 
hundred and Twenty Seventh Street, was laid by 
Bishop Potter, aided by the Rey. Mr. Draper and Dra. 
Seymour and Tuttle. It will cost near by $100,000 and 
will seat one thousand persons. It will be 125 by 80 
feet, and in the Gothic style of the thirteenth century. 

The congregation of St. Bartholomew's Church have 
entiired their new church edifice, corner of Maiison 
Avenuesnd Forty- fourth Street. It measures 120 by 
50 feet, and is built in an Oriental style of ar>hitect- 
ure of light brown stone, trimmed with Portland 
stone and vari colored marble. The organ cost $12, 
and is cne of the most powerful in the city. The spire 

EPISCOPAL MISSIONS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 

‘The Domestic Committee reported to the Board of 


Missions ior the year ending September 30, 1872, re- 


ceipts $122.405,73; expenter, $137,369,24; $14,963, - 
57; miseionaries ¢m ployed 230 during the year. [aere 
Las been an increase of receipts, and of th) m ssionary 
spirit in some degree, but mucb more is nee ted, 

The Foreign Committee report recsipts $110,270,62; 
expenditures $115,537 81; deficit $4.547 81. Toe num- 
ber of missionsries now 1n the fureign fie.d, ip ludiag 
male jemale teachers, and natives is xty-two— 
of these, thirty five are in Africa, ninet-en in Onin 
tix in Hayti, one ix Greece, and one in Japan. Dur. 
ing the past year Bissop Wiliams has tran>lated the 
four Gospels, and the Prayer Book, into the Japansag 
topgue. The encouraging state of things in Japan 
bas called bim there, and he proposes to re naia for 
frome time to come. Rev. G. D. B Miler, of Bisa, 
Idabo, and Rev. J. Hamilton Quinby, of Mon ‘isello, 
Ficrida, each weill-fittd for the wor« in Japan, have 
been appointed for that field by the For:ign Commit- 
te and will saii from San Francisco about December 

LONDON MEDICAL MISSON, 


In the Christian, of October 10, thera is a very in- 
teresting a count of the opening of anew and prom- 
ising field of Christian effor. in London that deserves 
consideration ard imitation in all great ci ies. 

Itis the Union of Medical Relief with Hvangeliocal 
Laber among the poor. A skillful. physi ian goes 
witbout fee or reward into their homes and meats 
them amidst all their trials and deepest distresses, giv- 
ing aid in sickness, thus gaining their, confidensx,e aad 
tffection. The influence thus acqu red is useli for 
Of,evangelization with griat This is 
in fact an imitation of the example of Christ, who 
gained influence by healing diseases which he used 
for spiritual ende. The center of this mirsion is in 
Endell Street, St. Giles’s. The origin and prozr.as of it 
are thus stated: 

“God laid it on the hearts of some zealous Christi ns 
to be gin in that terrible district of St. Giles’s a‘ foriora 
Medicai Mission, and although it na3 only 
in full worbiog ior nearly s x months, yet it has maa - 
testly struck its rcots di ep into the svil it 
is a “Jabor of love,’’ poi forearthiy reward. 
piace o1 prayer and spiritual work, yet nealing waters 
sre continually poured fcrth to relieve poor weak 
suflering bi dies as well as 8. 

It wil soon be the center of great blessing; not only 
does ite commiuttge consist of active Chris.:iais, but 
¥ hat is better «til, tone « fficer at she head of :t, anal 
on whom fa!ls “the heat and burden o} the iy,’ ie an 
experie. ced professional man (Dr. Saund-trs, VU. B 
one who bas 1etired from his profession, at an aze 
combini:ig experience with sctivity, and one whos3 
w hc le is in the epintual wirk, most competent to 
Geal with souls, either publicly or privately. 

Since about the middle of March, upwards of 1400 
pew patients app'i d for advice, aod these have 

said over 5.500 visite to the dispensary. 251 patisnts 
ave been treated in their own bo nes, and save bven 
Virited in the aggregate 1500 times py the medival 
mi:tionary.”’ 

In tlLis way access is gained to many whom the 
ordinary missionary never reaches. Toe neely one 
seeks the missionary, and does not wait to be sought, 
All the af plicante are required toassemble at aspepifis 
hour; then a bymn is sung, a prayer offered, aad a 
bricf gospel address delivered, The whole service 
cccupies only about twenty minutes. This often leads 
to voluntary inquiries for the way of salvation. 


In kidition to direct evange ization, efforts are 
made with good effect to promote habits of ind istry, 
order, and regularity among the thriftiess. Moreover, 
through the sympathy of a Caristian nurse, mothers 
are he)ped in many ways in the care and manazement 
of their children. A Bible class and Sunday school 
bave also been opened in cannection with these efforts, 
The mission is undenominational, and reaches R man 
Catholics and Jews as well as all other denominations, 
It is apparent at a glance that here are th» e'e nents 
of great power, and the employment of a competent 
spiritual physician is all that is needed to insure s 10- 
cese. Many striking cases are narrated to illustrate 
the great power of the system. 


TRAINING LAY PREACHERS, 


The work of Jay preaching is more and more re- 
eorted to, toreach the masses who are not found in 
sny of the churches. Maaoy who sre disposed to labor 
in this field Jack the requisite intellectual qualifi- 
cations. To meet the case of such, the Lay Preacmers’ 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION has been formed in London. 
The office is at 15 Buckingham street, Strand. Ta9 
association has been in operation three years. In 
their third report is the following statement of results, 
and aims for the future :— 


“The number of persons in actual attendance during 
the twenty-one meetings has been rather more than 
tix hundred, giving an average for each evening of 
about thirty-two. 

“Most of the members of this association are of 
those whose opportonities for mental culture have 
been few, whose early education bas been much, if aot 
entirely neglected. To supply this lack of early ia- 
struction. and to develop the gift of speaking wit) 
corsistency. these classes have been formed. 

* Tbe Christian worker needs more varied and re1- 
eral knowledge than other men, having to meet 00Dje2- 
tions, solve difficulties, and to be ready at all tim to 
give a reason of the hope which be possesses, and of 
which be speaks. He must needs show hinseif & 
wcrkman able —— to divide the word of truth, 
explain its meaning, and illustrate its power in the 
heart and lile. 

“ The desire of the committee is to exten’ the bane- 
fite of thie association to a larger number of Caristian 
mer, who bave alrcady given themselves to evan- 
gelistic efforts, that they may be the better abie to 
preach the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, putting to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men.”’ 


We are reminded by these statements of the insti- 
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tutions of Brothers Tyng and Talmage, in New York | 


and Brock yp. The same emergencies seem to have 
Jed to simi ar efforts. 
PRESENTATION TO REV. DR. HALLEY. 


Dr. Halley having reached the age of seventy-six, 
bes resigned his place as Principal of New College, St 
Jobn’s Wood. This also was ihe fiftieth anniversary 
of bis orditration as a minister of an Independent 
Church. 1! seemed fit to take proper notice of such 
an cecasicn in the life of sco eminent a man. A sub- 
gcription of 215,500 was accordiogly raised and pre- 
s¢xted to kim at a public breakfas', attanded by many 
leadirg clergymen ani laymen. Addresses were made 
by the chsirmar, Mr. H. Wright, Professor Newt, 
Dr. Joseph Parker. Rev. David Thomas, Rev. Dr. 
StougLton. Rey. L. D Brown, and Rev. T. Binney. An 
adgress on vellum, beautifully writtea and illumin- 
ated, was then read by Dr. Binney, and a check for 
215.500 presented to Dr. Halley, who replied in a 
cbsracteri:tic and intensely interesting speech, in 
which ke reviewed the main events of his life and 
labors. His father was a Scotch Presbyterian. His 
motber a'so wasa Presbyterian. After some educa- 
tion he undertook to follow hia father's profession of 
gaidening, but soon concluded to study for t1xe mia- 


istry. He studied four years and a half in Thomas- 


town College, under the care of Dr. Pye Smith and 
Mr Walford. In 1822 he was ordained over the church 
of St. Neot’s. 
Hightury College. After thirteen years he was settled 
over a church in Manchester, where he remained 
eighteen years. He looked on these as the most im- 
portant years of hislife. He was then called to New 
College, wt ere be spent the last fifteen years. At High- 
bury and New Colleges, he had taught t wo generations 
of men, the fathers at Highbury, the sons at New Co!l- 
lege. Taking a review of bis life what changes dil he 
notree? What vast progress in the arts of civilized 
life, in sciences, and in almost every thing else. But 
hie deliberste opinicn was, that the progress of moral- 
ity and religion in this country, during the last sixty 
year’, bad been fully equal to the progress of the arts 
ar.d ecier ces snd the conveniences of iife. That wasa 
great deal for an old man to say who could remember 
Lendon without pgasligbt, 
steambcat, the country without a railway, aad even 
young lacics without photographs. 

His «minent services in his long and laborious life 
were grat: ful'y acknowledged in the addresses of his 
older and younger pupils. The editor of the Noncon- 
jormist thinks tbat even higher terms of eulogy 
were deserved and would have been us393i, bai-not the 
presence of Dr. Halley imposed a restraint. He also 
1ib'nks that more prominence should have been given 
to the extent and value of his literary labors. Of him 
he says: 

** No man retires from public life with greater honor 
from bis contemporaries than Dr Halley. How man 

ers Lave we all known him; how often have we all 

ittened to bim; bow mary who read these lines have 
bien taught and trained by him! Most of us have to 
go tack tocur earliest boyhood, to remember the firat 
time we heard hisrame. It was in 1828 that he went 
to Hightury as a clastic al tutor. and all his Higibury 
echo ere are now old men, His life at Manchester, and 
his vigorous and courageous testimony to ecclesiastical 
ano polticel truth while there are more famiiiar to the 
p esert gereration; and at New College he has lived, 

t may be said, amorgst ourselves In all positions— 


ip ev'ry position—he has adorned the Christiaa life, 
the life of the Free Churches of 


w The Week. 


From Tuesday, Nov 12, to Monday, Nov. 18. 


ENERAL GRANT'S estimated majority in 

the Eectoral College is varying from day to day, 
es the cor.ected returns come in from individual 
Stater. The tctale, however, remain about the same, 
61d tbe figures which we gave last week may stand 
until the cfficial vote is declared. 


—Among the departed glories of our city govern- 
ment god badges may uow bs written. It turas out 
tl atecur precious Aldermen used to vote themielvas 
gold badges, fer each of which the city paid one hun- 
dred ds: lists. On the expiration of their terms the Alder- 
men ecld their badges for sixty dollars each, bick to 
the welkr, wbo repested the profitable operation in- 
defintely, uring, of course, the same badges a; long 
as they lsaeted. 


—With most praiseworthy courage Miss Anthon 
and fourteen other women regi:tered their nams93 in 
dve form before Rochester inspectors, and votod tri- 
umptbsntly on election day. The United States Com- 
mi-sicner for that district bas caused the arrest of all 
these ladies for illegal voting. Would it not have bean 
quite as well to arrest the inspectors for making an 
illega) registry ? 


—Telegraphic communication is complete be- 
tween this city and Australia. The Mayors of Adelaids 
and New York exchanged greeting on Friday—the first 
leading cfl with a quiet official message, and the last 
rep'ying as follows: * To the banks of ihe Hudson fair 
Adeiaide bar bied, with her cheering greeting. Ths 
metrepo is of the Western Hemisphere co! gratulates a 
new metropol s ofthe Eastern one upon this full ce- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon international friendship."’ 


—Ap English journal, the Pall Mali Gazette 
thinks that Kaiser William’s decision on the San Juan 
question “ wears a considcrate and fatherly aspect." 


In .1826, he was chosen President of 


the Thames without a 


lt suggeets that he decided in our favor because we 
weuld have made no end of noise if he had dons other- 


| wise. The English will only grum dle with civility and 


decorum. 


—Germapny is still excited over the question of 
reform in the provinces, and the general impression 
secrrs to be that the Emperor will overcome the 
cifculties by appointing enough peers to assure a 
working mejority in the Upper House. The pariia- 
prcro,ued in October has re-aszsembled. 


—The French Assembly re-assembled at Ver- 
esilles on the 11th inst, the leaders of the ooposing 
factions beirg prerent in fu'l force. M. Grevy was 
re-elccted President by an overwhelming vote. P-e- 
sident Thiers’ message was hopaful, consorvative and 
rep ubiican. 

—When Quebee was deprived of ber garrison of 
red-coats she lcst a great attraction, and her remsain- 
ing charms in the way of citadele, massive walls, aid 
tbe like, sre also doomed. When they are go.e, the 
o!d town wil not have its former value in the eyes of 
tourists. 

— Official returns from Pennsylvania give Grant 
137,728 majority, but his total vots was smaller thin 
Hartranft’s in October, end Greeley'’s votsa was 105,7)) 
lees than Buckalews. Both parties draw ¢«nvourage- 
ment from the record. 


—Brooklyn has determined to have rapid tran- 
tit and has taken the preliminary steps toward form- 
ing a company and adopting plans. An underground 
rai road is considered the most feasible plan a3 yt 
tuggested. 

—Ohio Liberal Republicans have met and organ- 
ized, They resolve that the “Cincinnati Piatform, 
with such additions as my be deemed necessary here- 
after,’ is still the thing to be advocated. 


—A valuable collection of paintings, by modern 
European artists, is now on exhibition at the N ational 
Academy of Des gn inthscity. It will be sold ataue- 
tion during the first weok in December. 


—Diston's saw and steel factory, in Philadelphia, 
was burned on Friday. The loss is fully covered by 
ineurance. 


—Thke New York Aldermen have passed a reso- 
Jut’on prohibiting combustible mansard roofs. Ths 
Atsistant Aldermen think the action was hasty. 


—Heavy gales prevailed along the Euarovoean 
ccast on Wednesday. 
many lives are known to have been lost. 


—It is found that the new system of voting under 
the English Ballot Bill, greatly iucreases the cost of 
elections. 

—A coal minein Staffordshire, England, was 
inundated on Thursday, drowning twenty-two men. 


—Mr. Gladstone, the British Premier, is ill. So 
is Bismarck the German Chancellor. 

—Bands of Carlistsare still committing depre- 
dations in Andalusia and Biscay. 

—New York firemen are to be selected heraafter 
by an examining beard, 


— 


OSTON and the pluck with which she facas 

her trial are so fully described on page 422 that 

we wil) bere report only the latest statements regard- 

ing the losees and the insurances, It is now saii that 

the salvage of gocds, etc., will amount to more thaa 

fifteen per cent. How much more is not known; but 

eome of the burnt-out firms have saved as much as 

sixty per cent. of their stock. The losses of Insurance 
Cc mpanies in the different States are as follows:— — 


Maine....... 30,000 
Marsa huretts........29,100 COO | Calitornia............ TOO 
Rb« de Is land,........ 920,000 | Wisconsin ........... 50.00 
Coprect Cui........ . | Minnesota............ S00) 
New York,...........- 7,150,500 | Missourt............. » bon 
New 17.500 | Foreign Companies... 3 20) 000 
P nnsylvania........ 2,307 500 

205,L00 Total.........$46,602,309 


Twenty Boston companies have suspended, and will 
pay about fifty-five per cent. Four New York and 
two Rhcde Island companies bave also eu:pended., 
The Actua Company of Hartford is the heaviest loser 
amorg the solvent companies. Its loss is stated at 
#1,500,000. A luckless mistake led us last weak to over- 
state the area of the burned district. It is in fact 
between sixty and seventy acres. Harvard College is 
among the losers by the fire, having owned property 
in the burned district to the amount of $562,000, partly 
insured. 


The President is in danger of making himself 
more obnoxious to the professional! office. seekers than 
ever befcre. A lerge Philadelphia dep itation went to 
Watrhington tbe other day in a special palace-car for 
the purpose of securing the appointment of aninfluen- 
tial citizen to the post-office. Of all the reasons given 
why the appointment should be made, only one, we 
may fairly assume, was regarded by the petitioners 
as worthy the President's consideration. Tais was, of 
course, the political power of the candidate. Goneral 
Grant is reported as having eaid that he knew of no 
reason why the civil service regulations should be 
waived in this case; that he would promote to tho 
position a person already in the service, if a competent 
crecould befound. A newspaper rumor has it that 


there will shortly be a vacancy in the surveyorship of 


Many wrecks are reported and 


this port. This will give the President another excel- 
lent opportunity to enforce the regulations. A few 
such examples will show the cffi’e seekers what to ex-. 
pect; and if the rules are observaid with equal fidelity 
ip filing cffices that are kes tempting, it will not b> 
long befcre a marked improvemeutis manifest How- 
ever certain cliques may abuse him, the President 
msy feel sure of support from the people. Hes would: 
never bave been re-elected if the country had not 
karned utterly to distrus> prejuijiced witne:ses. 
Army ond Navy are cfiicially commented 
in the forthcom'ng r ports. Be knap 
makes a gcod suge:st on in ricom mending changs in 
the treatment of aim)» convicts. He aivises the es- 
tall sl ment of a military pri-on where convio’s miy 
bercnt, instead of teiug billeted as at preseatia the 
vaiicusyenitentiuies General Arsenals of ooa‘trud- 
are recon mnéed for the Atlantio ani Pre fis 
sioper. Suudry improvements are announcd in the 
way of holding di-bursing offi ers to a strict aco unt, 
snd of securing a more: flicient worcing of tie differ 
ent arms ot the service. The present strangth of the 
atm y is 31,532 ail told. Tae effi-ient working of the 
Sigval Service Bureau is kt own to all who can avail 
the meelves of the daily weather report. Thisdepart- 
mentof the army bas done good services alread yjand 
General Myer, its Chief, is constautly con r.viog naw 
plans whereby it may become still more valuable. A 
sigral school is maintained at Fort Waispls, near 
Warh'ngton, where offivers of the army and navy are 
inetructed in th simportant branch of the serviove. 


There is imminent danger that those animals 
whoee reputaticns rest on toeir predictions as to the 
mildness or severity of the season will fall into disre- 
pute through the macbirations of this Bureau. Mote- 
o1 ologists bave for many years recognized the peri 
cal occurence of a general a'mospaeric disturbance 
alcog the western coast of Europe. This has ben 
known as the “November Atmospheric Wave’ and 
bcretofore was boli-v'd to be peculiar to thit part of 
the world. The Pacific te’egraph stations of tae 
Sis nal Service announced on toe 12th taasa 
wave of this deecription had made its appesraa se in 
the shape cf a general changes in the air aiva.iciang 
frcm weet to cast along the Ureson coast. By mil- 
night of the 13th it bad cro sed the Rooky Mountains. 
On the litb and 15th it was approaching the Atlantic 
seabcard. On Saturiay it reacied this sity briaging 
with it a light snow. The origin and cause of the 
movement are st Jl among the mysteries, but it a» 
counts fcr the mild winters of Puget Sound and for 
the beavy enow-storms east of the mountains, As 
winter etorms are supposed to be coincident with suc- 
cersive waves of this character it is hoped that tie 
weather reports will prove espec aily valuable during 
this part of the year. 7 


Secretary Robeson devotes a large part of his 
report to the ques'ion of heavy ordnance sad iron 
plates He takes a very sensible view of the situatio4, 
ecneluding that for us, in our independ+nt geographi- 
cal positicn, the endeavor co surpass the grvat Bu- 
ropean iror-clads is quite useless. For the protection 
cf cur interests abroad, he holds that tast corvcttes 
carr) ing the test of modern ordna”ce are enough for 
our needs. Confessedly our uavy is at a low stan lard 
of éfticier cy for active warfare at present, and in the 
event of wer with a great Kuropern state, we should 
be upable to make a respectable show of vessels off 
soundings. Wve infer that toe military aut .orities of 
beth ermy and navy are putting th-ir confidences ia 
tcrpedoes. Indeed, the c flicers who aave charge of the 
ex} ¢riments are undersiood to have reached s1t- 
iefactcry resulte, although the details of their investi- 
gations are very properly kept out of the papers, and 
are known only to those who rea!ize the imp >rtance 
cf their secret. The strength of toe nivy in Ostover 
was versels, 179; guns, 1,590; tons, 255450; mea, 8.509, 


—A tradg which l>oks very much like a prascti- 
cal resurrection of the o'd-tiwe traffic of slaves has 
been discovered, or at lewt takea offi.isl note of i1 
Australia. It eeems mastcrs of vessels have baen 
cus cmed to undertake what are known as “labor 
esmong the Pclynesiano Islands. There is rea- 
eon to suspect that th:se cruises nave been mate for 
the purpose of kidnapping natives for the Ovolie 
trade, The in mediate occasion of the present dis- . 
closwie was the case of th» brig Carl, waich eail d 
from Me)bourne last year, went to a convenient is- 
land out the ordinary range of men of-war and took 
on board a cargo of natives after the following fa-h- 
ion: When a eufficicnt number of crowded ciwoes 
bad been decoyed alcngiide, heavy iron weights were 
pitched into them, the canoes sunk, and the svimming 
patives were taken from the water only to be packed 
away in the hold after the old Congo sty e. This op- 
eration was repeated at different islands until the 
cargo was complete. In the case of the Carl, the des- 
perate natives set fire to the hold, ani when ths hatshes 
were opened made a fight for liberty, They were re- 
duced to submission by the armed crew, and, the desi 
and wounded baving been thrown overboard, ths re- 
mairder of the cargo was disposed of at soms conven- 
jient port. The British authorities by some mesns 
beard of theee doings and arrested the entire crew. 
One of the leaders turned state’s evidence, and the 
rest have been committed for trial on a charge of 


murder, & 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


HE disasters which have overwhelmed Boston 
and Chicago teach us that there are dangerous 
defects in our methods of building, and of extinguish- 
ing confiagraiions. One point under the latter head 
is the subject of our “scientific and savitary’’ remarks 
this week. Itis clearly shown that if a conflazration 
«pce gained headway, the throwing of water upon 
it is likely to be futile, it not astual.y to in:-rease th3 
evil. The way in which water puts out fire is by cool- 
ing the burning body below the point of com dustion, 
and (to a1 mited extent) by excluding the air necessa- 
ry tocombustion. But the flame may be ao hot and 
large that water is mere mockery. Obviously, our 
eipensive fire depart rents, intend-d to deal with 
ccnflagrations, ought to be re-inforced by arrangs- 
men's ior extinguishing fires before they become con- 
flagrations. 

But even for putting cut fires in houses, shops, etc., 
the throw:nz on of wat«r isa clumsy ani inconven- 
ient method. Often there is not enouzao water at 
band; cr if forethought has prevented this evil, taen 
the plentiful use of 1t does much incidentil da nage. 
There ccnsiderations have Jed to the inven ion of 
poriable fire-extinguishers, in wiich carboni3 acid 
gas is the sgent «employed to destroy co nbustion. 
But th's gas alone cou!d not bs thrown effestively 
upon a fire, since it weuld be swept away by te vio- 
lent air-currents surrounding the Hence it 
is employed in water; and a few ga'lons of water, 
carry:pe w full charge of carbonic acid, are found to 
be ore (ffective than many pailfuis of witer alone, 
while, at the sane time, the amount of incideatai 
damsge is proportionately reduced. 

The original patent applicable to this apparatus was 
giented, we believe, to French inventors, for a ma- 
chine f10m which carbonic acid could be ejacied by 
its ovn pr: ssure, fer the pur pose of extinguisiiag fire. 
Under this priuciple, various forms of extingui-hors 
bave been mszulactured. Tae oldest, in this country, 
wes the “ American,” (the foundation of the present 
“* Babcock”’) consisting of a cylinder, containing bicar- 
bonate cf scda in so ution, and an interior tubs, con- 
taining crystaliizcd tartaric acid, the whole being her- 
metical'y closed, but a communication at the bot- 
tom cf the tube, through which a reaction took placa, 
gradusliy converting the biearbonate int») tartrate 
of soca, and liberating the carbonic acid. Tais reac- 
tion biing complete, the apy; aratus wae ready for use, 
and on opening a cock at the bottom, the contents 
could be violently ejected through ashort ho3e. But 
by etandiag two or three months in this condit:on, the 
pressure in the apparatus was often so greatly dimin- 
ished as to distroy its efficicncy. It is found, there- 
fore, that the carbonic acid must be generated imma- 
diately before it is to be used; and thisis the case in 
all the fiie exiinguishers now before the public. To 
produce this result, liquid sulphuric acid is used in- 
siead of crystals of tartaric acid, and is kept apart 
from the solution of bicarbonate of soda uatil the 
moment before use. “ 

A machine cailed the “‘Gardner” consists of two 
oylinderr, in one of which is diluted sulphuric asid, 
and in the othe, the aqueous solutign of bicarbonate 
of soda. When the apparatus is required for use, co 2- 
nection is made by opening cocks between these two 
cy ind.re and a drum below them, into which the 
liquids flow, and where the carbunic acid is liberated, 
and ithe necessary pressure acquired to throw a jet 
through the hose. The disaivantage of this arranze- 
ment is its complexity, the action of the dilute sul- 
phuric a id on the apparatus, and by acertaia possi- 
biiity—not to say probability—ot it3 getting out of 
order, by the clegging o1 a tube, the sticking orrusting 
of accck, etc. The advantace is that the discharge cin 
be stopped any moment, and a portion of the che 
Ca stavec fur tuture use; but thisis a very smull mat- 
ter, coneid«i:ing their cost, and consideringgaiso that 
nobcdy world wish te kebép a half-full machine on 
bard, in bopes of a very smali fire! 

The * Nations!’ and Babcocx fire-extinguishers 
are in their general principie. [a bo -h of them 
a cylinccr filed with dissolved bicarbonats; of soda 
ercloses a st_all vesse c mtaining com mercial sulph- 
uri;aid. The main differance betweea them is in 
the contrivance by which this inner ves-e! is emptied 
into the surroundiug liquid at tue proper moment. In 
the *‘ Natioral,” it is a glass tibe wh ch contaias the 
sulpburic acid. It is protected from accide ital shocks 
by a metal tube which surrounds it, and which is per- 
fcrated to permit the free passage of jiyuid through 
its walle, When theapparatus isto be used, a piston 
is screwed down upon this glaes vessel, crushing it, and 
permittins its contents to escapes. Ths trouble with 
this srrangement is that the gi!aas tube may break, in 
spite cf its protection, befere it is wanted, and thus 
prec pitate the fat into the fire, or rather the a.sid in- 
to the sikali. Or, when it is intentiosally crushed, it 
may tele-cope,’’ so as to enc'ose g portion of the acid, 
ard tl us lead to the development of leas than the full 
ferce of ttemach‘ne. Moreover, itis incoavenienot to 
keep cp hand or to procure from a distancs, the pec.- 
liar tubts, ope of which is destroyed every time the 
machine is used. There are fuithermore sone patent 
suits pendizrg agsinst the manufacturers, into which, 
bowever, we ale pot concerned to inquire. 

The “ Babcock” fire-extinguishar, which is the best 


known and most bigbly praised of these machines, is 
also the most simple and durable in construction, and 
very effective in operation. Here the sulphurio acid 
is contained in a leaden bucket, hung uoon trunnions 
below its center, so that if set free, the bncket immedi- 
ately turns upsidedown. It is kept rigidly upright, 
however, by 8 etopper attached to a rod passing 
through the cap of the apparatus. This stopper also 
ccm pletely prevents communication between the acid 
and the aikali. When the extinguisher is to be used, 
the stopper is pulled up by means of an exterior 
handle; the bucket instantly turns over, and empties 
itself into the liquid filling the cylinder. 

The apparatus is charged with seven gallons of 
water, two and a half pounds of bicarbonate of soda, 
and eight tiuid ounces of sulphuric acid (about 60% 
Beaumé). The action 13 as Svilows: Tha e'ght flaid 
ounces of commercial sulphuris arid in the lead bucket 
contain absut 10 ounces avoirdupois of anhydrous 
acid. This unites with 8 ounces of soda, liberating 
11. ounces of carbonic acii. This amount of acii 
would occupy, if allowed to exnvand under atm spheric 
pressure, 7.7 cubic feet; but, being compressei in a 
Ligh degree, it generates a pressure of abont 100 
pounds per square inch. Meanwhile, it will be seen 
that on’y 19 ounces of the bicarbonate of soda have 
been decompoeed,and 21 ounces of this substance, to- 
gether wih 18 ounce; of eulphate of soda, ramsain in 
the solution. When this is ejected upon the fire, half 
the carbonic acid, or about 6 ounces, is expelled by 
the heat, and constitutes, with that already free, an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid immediately ab the 
flame, mixed with steam. Meanwhile,the 15 ounces of 
the simple carbona'‘te of soda remaining, and the 18 
ounces of eulphate of soda, form, after the fiama is 
extirguished, asort of crust upon the body which was 
burnirg, which hinders the raturn of the fire. Ia this 
way, the seven gallons of water in the extinguisher 
areas effe tive a3 a bundred gallons of ordinary water 
would be. In the Government machines manufac 
tured for use in remote army posts, a still larger ex- 
cess of bicarbonate is used. 

We have ro space for further diseussion: but we 
will acd in ccnclusion, that t«rrible experience has 
shown these fire-extinguishers to be even more im- 
portant in large cities than in country houses or vil- 
lages. What would not b3 saved, if we could quench 
at the start our city fires? 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Brsix.—I love the Bible supremely. In 

all the world I have foudi no book to set beside 
it. Other books I love well. Milton, Taylor, Carlyle, 
Teonyson, Emerson, Spencer, and many a noble nanes 
beside, in this great brotherhood, are so dear to me, 
that there are few sacrifices { could not gladly makes 
rather than lose their companionship. But whea I 
am in any great strait—when I want to find words 
other than my own to rebuke som: crying sin or to 
stay some desperate sinuer, to whisper to the soul at 
the parting of the worlds, or to real, as [I sit with them 
that weep beside their dust, woris that I kaow will 
go to the righi place as surely as corn drop jed into 
good soil on a gleaming May day—then I put aside all 
books but one—the book out of which my mother read 
to me, and over which she sang to me, as far back as I 
can remember; and when [ take this book, itis like 
those eprings that never give out in the dryest weath- 
er, and never freeze in the hardest, because they 
reach so directly into the great, warm fountains hid- 
oen under the surface. It never fails. Robert Col- 
lyer. 


ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER MATHEWS.—Mathews 
and Tatiereall were very iatimate, and thegreat come- 
dian wés freque jitly in the habit of accompanyi ig his 
friend to Newmarke!, where, on one occasion, Maths ws 
indulged in his well-knowh taste for mimicry at the 
expenee of Tattersall, during a sale of blood stogk con- 
ducted by the latter. 

“The first lot, gentiemen,” said Mr. Tattaraall, “isa 
bay filly by Smolensko,” etc. 

“The first lot, gzentlemen,’’ echoed Mr. Mathews, in 
precisely the same tone of voice, “is a bay filly by 
Smolensko,”’ etc, 

The auctioneer looked sonewhat annoyed, but pro- 
ceedcd—** What shall we say to begin witn?’”’ 

“What shall we say to bezin with?” replied ths 
echo. 

Still endeavoring to conceal his vex3tion, Mr. Tat- 
tereall inquiringly called out *‘ One hundred guineas)” 

‘“*One hundred guineas,’’ echosd Mathews” 

“ Thank you, sir,” cried Tattersall, bringing down 
the hammer, “the filly is yours.”’ 

Mathews was considerably take aback at hissudden 
acquisition of “blood stock,’’ and the company en- 
joyed the joke immensely. 


—There are some medical enthaislasts in Eng- 
land who think perhaps it would ba wise if all small 
or unhealtby children were suppre3sed when first 
born. A writer says, had this been ta3 practice in the 
past we ehc uld have hai neither Vo taire, Victor Hugo, 
Goethe, nor Sir Issac Newton. The last might hava 
been put in a quart pot when born, Voltaire was too 
small to christen for some days, and Hugo and Goethe 
were not expected to live. 


—Here is an anecdote from Mr. Field’s ‘‘Yester- 


days with Authors” too good to be lost. One night 
when Mr. Fields was touring it with Hawthorne in 


their native land, they made the acquaintance of a 
cabin boy, off duty, who was reading 4 large volume, 
¥ hich proved, on inquiry, to be a commentary on the 
Bible. When Hawthorne queetioned him why he was 
reading henand there that particular book, he re- 
plied, with a knowing wink, “‘There’s consider’ble 
her’sy in our piace, and [’m a-studying-up for 'em!” 


—A flour mill is reported to have exploded at 
Glargow, Scotiand, recently. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is stated to have been, that two of the revolyv- 
ing mill-stones, on account of the aczidental stoppage 
of the supply of grain, rubbed against each other. and 
threw out sparks. These sparks ignited the fine parti- 
cles of dust diffused throigh the air in the exhaust 
conduits, therapid combustion of which caused a high 
temperature and expansion, which resulted in an ex- 
plosion. 


—In all policies of life insurance, these, among 
a host of other questions, occur’ “‘ Age of father, if 
living?” “Ageof mother,if living?’ A man in ths 
country who filled up an applicati>n made h'‘s father’s 
ege,if living, 120 years, and his mother's 102. The 
agent Was amazed at this showi1z, and fanciei he had 
got an excellent subject; but, feeling somewhat dubi- 
ons, remai ked that the man came of a very long-lived 
family. “Oh! you see, sir,’’ replied the applicant, 
“‘my parents died many years ago, but, ‘if living,’ 
would be aged as there put down.”’ “Oh! I see,” said 
the agent. 


—It is said that over one hundred students are 
row employed at Yeddo, in codifying and simplifyiag 
the Japanese characters, with a view of adapting 
them to the representation of sou1ds used in forviga 
languages. A echeme to supply the Japinesa with a 
phonetic alphabet, caoable of representing every ons 
of the ninety-two European consonants and vowel 
eounds, as well as their native sounds, will shortly be 
submiitted—the chsracters being founded oa the out- 
lines of the present I-ro-ha. 


—A grocer being solicited to contribute to the 
buildirg ofa church, promptly subscribed his names to 
the paper in the following eccentric msaner: “John 
Jones (the only place in town where you can got 
eleven pounds of good sugar fora dollar), twenty-five 
cents.” 


—A congress of dutch dancing masters lately 
aesembied at Amsterdam. A great many qu3stions 
were discussed at the meeting, and it was decilei to 


establish an association of dancing misters, with a 


view of elevating the art toa height it has never yet 
attained. 


—Atthe Troy Conference session at Saratogi, 
Rev. Dr. Wentworth, now editor of the Ladies’ Re- 
posttory, gavea reason why the Baptist Church is like 
a beaver’s hut: “ There is only one entrance to it, and 
that is under water!”’ 


—Two or three weeks ago the creek under the 
ercat natural bridge in Virginia tuddenly disappearad. 
On instituting an investigation, the stream was found 
pouring into the earth through a number of newly 
made fissures, having found some unknown channel 
beneath. 

—A clear-headed Kentucky edit»: says: “A 
venerable gentleman of this city was run into on 
Second Street a day or twoag»?, and tumbled int>s a 
mud-puddle by a pig. Tae gentleman was promotiy 
taken up and lodged iv the pound, and his owner fined 
twenty dollars. He was aiterwards sold, as the law 
requires.”’ 


—The new silver coias issued by the British 
mint are so defectivein workmansnip that the Lon- 
don Times says of some specimens, forwarded by a 
banker, that tbey “‘are of a character that would in- 
duce any one to reject them on the ground that they 
could not possibly have been sent forth from any 
Government estab’izhment.”’ 


—The London J7imes, in view of the grea‘ in- 
crease of drinking in Eagland, exclaims: ‘“‘ Among all 
the writers, al) the talkers, all the pr2achers, all the 
workera, all the names we see daily blazoned on the 
roll of English fameare there nove that will set about 
to abate this nuisance and scaadal—our national 
drunkenness?” 


—As a gen'‘Jeman was telliog his friend that a 
mutval acquaintance was sent to the penitentiary for 
eros: intoxica' ion, he was asked why he did not bail 
him out. “ Bail him out!’’ he replied, ‘“‘why, you 
could not pump him out.”’ 


—A bank of excellent meerschaum clay has been 
discovered in Southern Jalifornia,. and workman are 
to be imported from Europe to manufacture it into 
pipes. 

—I think the first virtie is to restraia the 
tergue; he approaches nearest to the gods who knows 
how to be silent even though he i3 in the right. 


—It is style now in weddings for grooms to g9 
to ecburch first and wait for the appearance of the 
bride. And Jinks says that is just what he has been 
waiting for for the last thirty-four years. 

—The nerve which never relaxes—the eye which 
never blanches—the thought which never wanders— 
these are the masters of victory. 

—A stamp you can’t buy—The stamp of a 
gentleman. 
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The Little Folks. 


TILLIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 


AM sure Tillie’s spirit must have slid down to 

certh on a sunbeam, it is such a shiniag bit of 

spirit, always turning its face toward the cheerful side 
of events, 48 a sunflower turns its disk to the light. 

Mest chi’dren, you know, are wiss in some ons talent 
or trat, scme one good or bad qisiity that grows 
faster than the rest of them, and Tillie, who is very 
vbild like in most respects, and even behind otbers of 
ber age in ber studies, is very old in hope. Hoar sister 
Mery. though twe years hor senior, has not haif Tillie’s 
courage, £nG is very much invliced to croak, and if 
you cou'd spend a week at their house, I think jou 
wou'd laigh at the funny likeness they bear to thair 
parenis. 

Mr. Treadway looks out of the window, andif there 
is a cloud any where visible, he is sureitis going to 
rain; but litte Mrs. Treadway on the raiae:t day in 
the yeur,is always eeeing a thin place somewnere iu the 
clouds, a: 6 is sure the storm woa’t last much lonzer. 
If it stil) goes on, she al ways eays * how muo2 this wii 
help the crops,” or “ the cisterns were almost dry,”’ or 
ecmet! ing else that reminds you of refrsshing drops 
from the fulir_servoir of her grateful heart. 

etudiis well and is neatandorderly aod worri»s 
too much, ard Tillie Jearns fromeveryihiog that flies 
end wa ke, avd is not as careful as she ought to bs 
alt out geiting thore dreadful three-cornered tears in 
ber gowns and pinafores, but she has a lovely trust in 
€very body's intentions, and she pro nises with 
tears in oer eyes and no knowledge of grammar in her 
emeil hiad that she “won’t never do it again— 
never.”’ 

The two sisters sat in the nursery one pleasant N ov- 
ember day, dressing their dolls. 


“Ob! e& y, Mary,” said Tillie sudden'y, “let's have a 


Tha: kegiving dinner,” 

* Wh), we always have one, of course. Don’t you 
remin ber laet year it was at Aunt Marys, and the 
yar before at Grandmother's, anu this year it’s going 
to 

* Oh! dear,” interrupted Tillie, “do you spose I 
mean our reg'lar grown-up dinner? ‘Courss3 not. | 
mean ore ail to ourtelves.”’ 

* What tor?’ asked practical Mary. “I don’t see 
ary vee in it.” 

“Why, Mary Tresdway, I should think you'd be 
atbemed of yourself,” exclaimed Tillis, pursing up 
ber ema!] m:uth in great indignation. “ Dii’nt you 
bear tht n inveter when he read that scrap of paper, 
the procalation, you know; did’nt he say there wasn’t 
nob dy in church bat that had ought to keep Phaaks- 
£.virg”’ 

Poor Tillie! ber eagerness destroyed all traces of the 
educ: ted society she was in the habit of meeting. “I 
don't ke@p Tha: kegiving much settin’ right agaiast the 
leg of a table and waiting for everybody to get help 
ed, v ben am just asbungry asa bear. It just makes 
me feel 

Mary could hardly help laughing at ths scowl that 
tried to keep tight hold of her merry sister’s forehead. 

““We'v. got such a lot of things to be thans«ful for, 
you see,”’ continued Tillie. 

“Icon’t know whether we have ornot,” putin Mary. 
“Ycu know papa’s clerk ran away last week with five 
bhurcred dollars.” 

“Psbew!’ interrupted Tillie, “that isn’t muchy 
Papa’ got a pew over-coat, you kno 7, and we'v. got 
our blue sacques and white satin bonaets. I 
that’s mire gocd than that old five hundred doliars is 
be d.”’ 

Mary thcught of that blue plush sacque neatly fol4- 
ed in ber d.:awer, and of the cunning bonnet defcly 
balanced 0. the etandard in her baud-box and wa: 
tilert. Th: y just suited her, and were dear uato her 
feminine ui. 

“Then, Tillie lowering her ‘one and growing 
cent d+ntial, Trere’s mother, you kuow. I’ a awfally 
thenkiul the has wavy browa hair and real teata 
Whar i) she was tike Mrs.Thornton, wi-h snioping beau- 
catchers round forehead acd make-b aiieve 
teetL! I guess you would nt feel very thankiul then, 
Mary Treadwsy. Besides that, Tom's hone.” 

don’t speak cf that, Tillie,” said Mary qui-k. 
ly, the teers ringing to ber “ Yoa know behad 

lo com e bome, because he wus 8o bad at school, and 
mctbe1's rearly broken-hear‘ei about him. I neari 
father taiking with him yesterday in the library, try- 
irg to ge: bim to write a letter of apology to the 
teachtrs, anc be would’n’t. I’m afraid, Tillie, T>m’‘s 
RCing to grow up a wicked man and be a—be—:— 
thorn ip our flesh,” eaid Mary, with great seriou-nea, 
but somet! ing of triumph in the fine way she mana- 
ged to round the sentenos, 
Tillie wa: stunned by this speech of Mary's. Tom 
wa her pet snd admiration, and all the Thanksgiviaz 
epirit flew s way frem ber heart tora few brief seconds; 
but then she thought of the dear fellow and her usual 
Cheeriudnees revurred. 


“Well, Mary, don’t you see we're thankful w»’ve 


got him, aryway, even if he is a little speck 
me ugbty. He'll get over it, maybe,” (or as Tillie said, 
, mebbe,”) “and eh! I’m awful glad we've got hin— 

cause the darl'ngest brother ever was. We'll 
both atk God to make him mind Papa—then he ean’t 
help dcing it, you gee. Our dollies must come todin- 


ner, of course, and they'll be thankful, ‘cause we're 
their mothers. and we're pretty kind ones, ten times 
kinder’n Bell Smith is to her dollies, and taey ought to 
be bapry, for they might have been darkey dolis jast 
as well as lovely white ones. Betty’ll give us sone 
bread and chicken aad pickles and cheese, and we'll 
Lave my dishes.” 

“ Well,” eaid Mary, who was usually dragged along 
by the wake of Tillie’s enthusiasm, and whose thoughts 
vere still busy with the disgraceful conduct of that 
bad brother Tom. 

It war only two days before Thanksgiving. Tillis 
Wes as blithe as a bird, ditting here andi there, ani 
chirping over her enormous prepirations. Charlottes 
Amelia had to be dressed in pink silk with a white 
muelin ove r-dress, aod ai! the waite stripes on Jask, 
tLe sailor doll, needed to be carefully sponged befure 
he was fit to dine in ladies’ society. Mary Ana, who 
lost balf her nose by a fire cracker on the Fourth of 
July. was forced to submit to becoming 8 waitress and 
was duly fitted and costumed for the occasion. Nuits 
lie, freeh from Paris, always ap p2ared in an exq tis t ly 
conscic ntious toilette, and was fortunately ready for 
apy American ceousion. Eviry dish in the nursery was 
thorcughly washed and dried, and through it all, daar 
little Tillie was eaying to herself, (thouch you would 
never bave imagined it, for s1e seemed to be hopp'ng 
about and tslking every mi of the tim>,) Pl-ase 
Goc, make my darling, darling brother Tom gs0d— 
please, please do!” Oh! what an earnest askiag it 
was from ti at loving tister’s heart. 

Tre nureery cinner was to be at one o’clook, ant 
they were tc be a‘l through to sit down at the great 
tat le in the dining-rocm at three. 

Tillie hid mropceed dressing for the occasion in ons 
of mamma's long over-skirts, and Mary had followed 
her exam ple, b+ ing impres:el by the graceful train of 
the unlooped skirt, as Tillie swept gravudly acr ss tae 
rocm. A yair of mamma’s coquottish convalessent 
caps of muslin and valencie=nes, with bright bows, 
gave thr m the appeirance of tw» very dreisy snd en- 
gagirg matione, for some mysterious reason, sud lenly 
cut short. 

As papa and mamma o3me in to see their table and 
help pin on their :myporing besud gear, Tiilie noticed 
that their faces were bright-r than thoy had been since 
Tom came home in disgrace. 

Her beart gave a toucad of joy and she ran out to 
find her brother and have him take al >ok at her won- 
derfuliable. Sheran across the drawing roon, and 
lookirg over her shoulter at her train, as she sped 
slong. went plump in’'o Tom's arms. 

‘On! dear, how you scared me,” she said, rubbing 
her forehead. 

But Tom did not pinch her or tease her, a3 he was ant 
to do, after the manner of most boys. He lifted ths 
quaint little figure in his arms and sat down quit: 
soberly in an arm-chair, holding her face close to hi 
shoulder. 

“Tillie,” he said. after he could speak, for it’s very 
tard, you know, fi ra proud-spirited boy like Tom to 
eat humble pie. * You’ra the dearest little sister that 
ever a boy had, and I thcught you migat have a bstter 
Thenkegiving if told you that so nehow I coull’at 
help minding ‘ather, and I've writen the letter. It 
was ‘ough woiktogive n, but you see, I heard you 
and Mary talking the other day—the door was open— 
and—”’ 

What Tom would have said was entirely smothered, 
fcr Til. ie’s arms re abcut bis eck and the oretty 
cep was knocked al! awry by the series of joyous hugs 
she was inflic'ine upon the “Oa! you 
are the darlingest brotber. 1 knew you'd gat over it— 
now come and see our table—ii’s perfecdy beautiful.” 

Everyb: dy thought Tillie’s face was perfesotiv 
beautiful,” as she tripped back into the nirs-ry, w.th 
Tc m siridi: g beside her, ard assheg avely assisted the 
(clis to their pcr ion of her fine dinner, th» prayero 
the last two deys was chung: d toasong tiat went o. 
ard onthrovugh all the courses and trough ail toe 
ho.rs of the afternoon, until ber tired heid was fair y 
on the snowy piliow, and it was all mideupof two 
short rords—** Thank you—thank you—‘hank you— 
thar k you.” 

So Ti lie’s make-bel'eve dinner was a real Toanks- 
giving one afier all. 


Wuarcn ?—‘ Yes, mother, Iknow; but then, you 
see, my gocd fesliang: only last half a jiffe ”’ 

So enid my boy to me last evening, in aniwear to my 
ay peal. 

“I know it, Herry,” said I; how does it 
take to switch off a locomotive on to the wrong track? 
Once siarted on the wrong track, no matter hov 
sn oothly end swiftly it may run, it is running to des- 
truction. Onthe otber hand, a moment only, and the 
switch-tender will have put the locomotive on the right 
track, and the cars will go on gafely. 

“So with the heart. It takes on!y a momont t» pray 
sir cerely, ‘Lord, save me.’ It takes only a moment 
tosay, ‘Keep me from this sin, O Lori.’ It takes 
only a moment to say from the bh art, ‘Lord, give me 
thy Holy Spirit; make me thy cbild; do not .eave 
me; let me not leave thee.’ 

“On the otber band, it takes but a moment to say, 
*Pebaw! what's tLe use ? [don’tcare.’ It takes but 
a moment to say, ‘I'm not going to be laughed at for 
beinga Christian, know’ It takes buta momoant t» 
diive the Spirit of God away, by simply diverting the 
mind, which may be done in many ways. 


“ And so the soul may beswitched on to the right 
track, or on to the wrong track in a moment of time, 
and either run safely to the end of life, by God’s grace, 
orrun ewiitly and surely to destruction.” 

Is my soul on the right or wrong track !—Morning 


Light. 


LULLABY, 


ABY, what do the *lossoms say 
Down in the garden walk ? 
They nod th y bow i: tye twilight gray; 
Pras, can you bear them talk ? 
They sey: “ O da liog baby biight, 
We are going to sleep. g od-nigat’ gooi-nigh:! 
For the lnilaby breezes hav. come to sing 
How God take. ca f everything.” 
Sicep sleep! 


Baby what do*s the robin say ? 

Do you hear his evi nir g sons? 
He sits and siogs bis suu e lay 

ith a beast ail blithe and strong. 
He sirgs: “ Good-nigot, my *eby dear, 
cep croft, Jeep well a: dd) a +t fear; 
For som: how I know asI sit and «ing, \ 
That God takes care of everything.” \f 

Slecp ! sicep! 


Baby, what d es the cricxet say ? 
Do you h. ar h s meas: r d voice ? 
He says: sun hasg ne away, 
And I’ve come out torej ice; 
For the c ld dew falls t pon the grass, 
And the fl eflies whisper as they pasa, 
*C.icket, cricket, come out and sing, 
How God takes care of e erything.’” 
Seep! sleep! 


Baby, what ere your moter’s words, 
At )Ou ne tl up u her br ast? 
She says: “Come nither. my sw etest of birda, 
For yo" must seek your n st. 
The fewers and ‘he r -bins hive gone to sleep, 
The crio<cts aad glow- w>r as vatchos coep; 
And your mo ner will sit by your cradive and sing, 
That God iakes care of everything.” 


Sicep! Sleep! 
—Child's Instructor, 


PUZZLES, 
Puzzles or Answers should be addreased “ Editor Ohrutian 
Onion, 27 Park Place, New ee and marked on the outside, 


.”” Answers, to be acknowledyed, muat be received withtn 
cight days after the publication of the Puazlea, 


----— — 


AN ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC, 


From our Saviour's words extract the fo'lowing toxts,—the 
initial letters of which torm a command of God, twice given 
by one cf his propodets: 

1 l lustia ing God's care for us,in his care for meaner 

things. 

2. A: evuke to Peter. 

8 His refusal to answer the Priosts and Scribes, 

4 Direction hc w to l-arn of him, 

5 Acopsoling assuranve to his sorrowing disciples. 

6. A qui siii.n ts twice: asked cis disciples. 

7. A filial aequiescence i: h»severe.gaty of God. 

8 A sad re fiection uf the lost. 

9. A proof f discipleship. 

10 « lan entation. 
11. 4 special privilege of be ievers. 
12. Our duty to God and man. 
13. A word wo all. 
Gir duty to¢ach other 
15. Why the s nn r is not caved, 
16. wur first great duty. 
Gao. WILLIAMS. 


AN HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


What eect the Bible did trans!ate ? 
What old song dows history state? 
¥la. came? 
ene entstructu.e fa editia m? 
W bat noredicics -c tandscaa-t? 
What vail chccked Pic ani ish host? 
In what ore aid « a :rade? 
8. .., shat partcoftine wa made? 
Vibset nim usr.unpd .he teads taints? 
Watt r. ther ,skil ful in Dutch : ai_ts? 
Wha Bibiecany urace? 
Who won,and Kog i h crown did clsim? 
What faux ussche lin tn. ltod, pray? 
And tooof coll g ? 
Wha coin vsedip ‘s celzn? 
Ard what i- stra’ g ine called Spain? 
hem: h ror’+ me d in “arly ages, 
Ana wha r €ul s from priptey pages, 
My whole was seen ata late “Sil er Wetding.” 
J. ku Mayo. 
A QUICKSTEP. 
T-t-n-a—u-c-s-e—. 
H-r —e-t-r- -]-¢-t —h-n —f-!-y’— f-e—, 
W-o —a—c-8 —n —u-b-e-—- w-c-e —r-o-]-t— m-e—. 


A SQUARE WORD FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A perscnal prot oun of masculine g.nd_r, 
A gir! nane. 
Scmcthing to wipe feet oa. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. %. 


Rurwd Bible Corinthe. Phillippl. Miletus.— 
LALIA FLORA, XINA. 

A Literary Fuwma — 

at and great the virtue and the art, 
To live on little with a cheerf«! heart.” BoeNnnr. 

Transposed Fish-pond —Porpuise. Halibut Dolphia, Turbdet. 
Mockeret, Sturgeon Lobster. shark —1SABEL, BUNNY, 
BAKE: W. Lalla, FLORA, XiNA, 

Our & (lass—(1.) C-on-tend. (?.) D-1-s-c-over-e P-I- 
vider-e-d (4) Un in-ten-ti-o Wa 88L8aR40W, 
LALLA _ FLORA. 

Conundrume.— Because it is full of ears.—BTNNY, FLOGA, LALLA. 
Becavee ti ey are pressed and many eyes (is) are on them.—SUNNY. 
it le pay per Cay (paper d1y).—BUNNY. 

ations.—am and-s. Cuap-ri-corn. Pant-her (panther).— 
WHEELBARROW, LALLA, FLORA, MABI4, XINA, 


Hprray. 


BUNNY, 
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MONTHLIES FOR NOVEM- 
BER . 
SENSATIONAL 
[From the Catholic World. 
HAT is a sensational novel? 
Who has defined it? “Who dare 
define it? It is apity the author of I?as- 
sclas hed not.some faint conception of 
it. Theidea of calling Rasselas a novel 
in these days! We might imagine bim 
1o bave dealt with it somewhat in tho 
following style: 

Sensat onal Novel: A complexity of 
improbabilities woven around a crowd of 
nonentities, interspersed with fashion- 
able filth, and relieved by sleex-coated 
beastliness; meaning nothinz, and good 
for less. 

Wkat is this word that possesses us? 
Sensation!l—as though we had not 
enough of it. The age is so dreadfully 
prosaic, so work a-day, so dull. We 
must run off the track, out of the com- 
mcn groove, or we are ill at eas3. Where 
is the sensation in steam ani electricity ? 
We are whirled through a continent ina 
week; but that is a thing done every 
day. It almostequals the mantle of the 
genii in the Arubian Nights; we had 
on. y tostep upon it and find ourselves 
at whatever poiat of the compass we 
wished. Wecross thousands of miles of 
ocean in a similar period, mastering the 
elements with a clock-work regularity, 
fair weather or foul. We knit sea to sea. 
We rise from foe-encircled cities, and 
gail cafe away into the air. The whis- 
per of what has been done in one quarter 
of the world has noi had time to pass 
abroad before it is discussed in the 
others. We have linked the di3jointed 
world by an electric fiame that flashe3 
knowledge throughout its circle instan- 
taneously. We build up vast empires and 
topple down thrones every day, as tho igh 
they were ninepins, and yet we wact 
eensation! We ftizh for the cap and 
bells; the jousts and games and junket- 
ings of eld. Even the feast of horrors, 
crimes, and incidents, the births, deaths, 
and marriages, snd the scandals of the 
“fashionable world,” served up to us 
at breakiast daily, with all the in- 
ventive genius of the newsyaper cor- 
respondent, pall upon our surfeited ap- 
petites. Wehavesupped full of horrors. 


Time was when onr fell of hair would 


have uplifted to hear a night-shriek. 
But now, how weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable seem to us all the uses of 
this world of ours. “Life is as dreary 
as a twice told tale.””’ Weare not satis- 
fied; we feel a craving after something. 
Our want, our craving springs not from 
the desire for a higher spirit in it all, not 
from an absence of faith and noble 
purpcse, of something greater than util- 
ity, not from a horror of a daily widen- 
ing infidelity and impurity that mocks 
the pagan; but simply and purely from 
a lack of gensation! In the face of the 
dul] routine of this age of marvels that 
old Friar Bacon dimly saw in his dreams, 
and was deemed a madman for his fore- 
fight; in the face of wars like our own 
rebellion and the devastation of France; 
in the midst of fallen thrones and fal en 
peoples—we ask for sensation! a3 the 
philosopher, though perhaps with more 
reason, took a lantern to look for a man, 


A NEW FORM OF THE OLD STORY. 


{From “* The Pc et at the Breakfast Table "inthe 
Atlantic Munthly.} 

HERE must be some fatality 

whicb carries our young men and 

maidens in the direction of -he Common 


when they have anything very particu- . 


lar to exchange their views about. At 
any rate { remember two of our young 
friends brought up here a good many 
years ago, and [ understand that there is 
one path across the eaclosure which a 
young man must not ask a young 
‘woman to take with him unless he means 
business; for an action wiil hold for 
breach of promise, if she consents to ac- 
company him, and he chooses to forget 
his obligations. 

Our two young people stood at the 
western edge of tne little pool, study- 
ing astronomy in the reflected fir na- 
ment. The Pieiades were trembling in 
the wave before them, and the three 
great stars of Orion,—for these constel- 
’ ‘lations were both glittering in the east- 

ern sky. 


“There is no place too humble for 
the glories of heaven to shine in,’’ sha 
eaid. 

“ And their splendor makes even this 
little pool beautiful and noble,” he a1- 
swered. ‘“ Where is the light to come 
from that is to do as much fyr our poor 
human lives ?”’ 

A simple question enouga, but the 
young girl felt her color change as she 
answered. From friendship, [ think.’ 

“Grazing only as yet,” not striking 
full, hardly hitting at all, but thera are 
questions and answer3 that com3s80 vory 
near, the wind of them alone tako3 the 
breath away. 

There was an interva! of silence. Tro 
yourg persons can stand looking at 
water for a long tims without feeling 
the necessity of speaking. Especally 
when the water is a‘ive with stara and 
the yonng persons are thoughtful and 
impressible..... For some reajon or 
other the astronomical lesson did not 
get on very fast this evening. 

Presently the young man asked his 
pupil: 

“Do you know what the constellation 
directly over our heads is? 

“Is it not Cassiopeia?’’ she asked a lit- 
tle hesitatingly. 

*“No, itis Andromeda. You ought not 
to have forgotten her, for [ remember 
showing you a double star, the one in her 
right foot, through the equatorial tele- 
You not forgotten the 
double star,--the two tbat shone for ea3h 
other and made a little world by thom- 
selves? 

“No, indeed,” she answered, and 
blushed, and feit ashamed because she 
had said indced, asif it had been an emo- 
tional recollection. 

Tie double-star allusion struck another 
dead silence. She would have given a 
week’s pay to any invisible attendant 
that would have cut her stay-lace. 

At last: ‘Do you know the story of 
Andromeda ?”’ he said. 

“Perhaps I did once, but suppose I 
don’t remember it.”’ 

He told her the story of the unfortu- 
nate maiden chained to a rock and 
waiting for a sea-beast that was coming 
to devour her, and how Perseus came 
and set her free, and won her love with 
herlife. And then he began something 
about a young man chained to his rook, 
which was a star-gazer’s tower, a prey 
by turns to ambition, and lonely self- 
contempt and unwholesome scorn of the 
life he looked down upon after the seren- 
ity of the firmament, and endless ques- 
tionings that led him nowhere,—and now 
he had only one more question to ask. 
He loved her. Would she break his 
chain ?—He held both his hands out 
towards her, the pilms together, as if 
they were fettered at the wrists. She 
took hold of them very gently; parted 
them a little; then wider—wider—and 
found herself all at once folded, unresist- 
ingly, in her iover’s arms. 

So there was a new double-star in the 
living firmament. The constellations 
seemed to kind'e with new splendors 
as the student and the story-teller 
walked homeward in their light; Alioth 
end Algol looked down on them as on 
the first pair of lovers they shone over, 
and the autumn air seemed full of har- 
monies as when the morning stars sang 
together.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


TELEGRAMS, 
[From the Pall Mall Gazette! 


A TTENTION has been called by 
a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes to the special advantage which 
the Germans derive in international 
telegrapby from the fact of their lan- 
guage lending itself almost indefinitely 
to the use of compound words. Thus 
what in English we should call the 
“Rhine and Neckar Steam Navigation 
Company”’ could only be described in 
French by “Compagnie de la Navigation 
par bateaux 4 vapeur sur le Rbin et le 
Neckar,” while the Germans, summing 
up the title in one single word, would 
say 
schaft.’”’ There are limits, howevar, to 
everything; and at the last International 
Telegraphic Conference it was decided 
that words of more than seven syal- 
lables should be charged double. :... 
A habit of writing for the telegraph 


ought to teach the art of condensing. 
The celebrated “‘veni, vidi, vici,” is 
usually looked upon asa short, sugges- 
tive, and at the sametimetolerably com- 
pletesentence. But for telegraphic pur- 
pose it is far too long. ‘ Vici” tells the 
whole story. 


We cahnot say, however, that the tele- 
grams published from day to day in the 
newspapers are gengrally too laconic. 
Indeed, communications described a3 
havir g been received “‘ by telegraph”’ are 
cften remarkable for nothing so much 
as their prolixity. Perhaps the conden- 
sation so desirable for telegraphic pur- 
poses is followed by a reactionary ex: 
pansion in the office to which the mes- 
eage is addr2ssed? Let us assume, for 
instance, that the following dispatch 
has been scnt by telegraph from Lyons 
to the editor of an enterprising news. 
paper in London:—* Bourbaki forbids 
groups. Barricades commenced. Troops 
fire. Barricades abanioned. Numerous 
arrests. Permanent court-martial. Quiet 
restored.” This telegram would be more 
effective published as received; the 
breathless, gasping style of the message 
being sufficiently suggestive of the oc- 
currences reported. But it has a cheap 
lock, and an injudicious editor, to give 
it length and an appeaaance of commer- 
cial importance would stretch it out into 
something like this:—‘‘ General Bour- 
baki, commanding the district of which 
Lyons is the center, issued this morning 
a proclamation, which may now be read 
on all the wa'ls of the city, to the effect 
that groups assem bling in the streets, on 
no matter what pretxt, would forith- 
with be dispersed by force. Thi3 mea- 
sure, which [need not inform your read- 
ers is customary on the outbreak of dis- 
turbances, was far from producing the 
desired result. Indeed, the popular ex- 
citement went on increasing until at last 
the more determined of the malcontents 
began tearing up the pavement in the 
streets, and took the first steps towards 
constructing bsrricades. The troop:, 
who had been called out at the first sign 
of an Gmeute, wera now ordered 1o act. 
They advanced toward the alreaiy 
half-constructed barricades. Three times 
the drum was bea'‘en (the equivalent to 
our reading the Riot Act)’’—and so on 
to the end of the story, wuich, be it ob- 
served, is in our amplification scarcely 
half told. 

We have been informed that in Ameri- 
can newspaper offices there are editors 
whose special duty it is to compose pross 
fantasias on telegraphic themes, and we 
are not by any means sure that the art 
has not already crossed the Atlantic. In 
that case, unless its cultivation be kept 
within bounds, newspaper readers, 
though they may at first be astonished, 
will not in the end be beneited by its 
introduction. 


Men Who Advertise 


NOW the value of THE CuRIs- 
TIAN UNION as a medium for 
reaching the best and most intelligent 
part of the population throughout 
the whole country. Read the follow- 
ing testimonials : 
OFFICE AVERILL CHEMICAL 


Co., No 32 BURLING SLIP, 
New York, Nov. 9, 1871. 


Mezsrs. J. B. Forn & Co., 
Pubs, Christian Union, 


Gentlemen :—We wish to continue our 
advertisement till December. We 
thought of discontinuing earlier, but 
have found that advertising “‘ does pay,”’ 
and propose to remainin as above. 

We have kept a partial diary of results 
from our advertising. None have pro- 
ven better advertising mediums than 
THe CHRISTIAN UNION. We have re- 
ceived more orders for goods directly 
traceable to your paper this season than 
the amount of all your bills against us 
—saying nothing of the incidental and 
general benefit. 

Yours respe3tfully, 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO, 


PETER HENDERSON & Son, 


35, Cortlandt Street. 
... New Yorks, March 13, 
Mesars. J. B. Forp & Co., 
@entlemens+Finding difficulty in de- 


termining which papers paid us best to 


advertise in, we conceived the idea of 
offering, in addition to our Seed and 
Plant Catalogues, two colored plates, to 
those who would say in what papers 
ther seen our advertisement. 

Ina test of two weeks, ending March 
9th, we find that the Christian Union 


bas proved the best medium. We ad- 
vertise in about twenty leading papers, 
some of them claiming over 100,000 cir. 
culation, yet find that more than one. 
jifth of our applications state that our 
advertisement was seen in the Christian 
Union. 

In the ageregate these papers combine 


over & million circu'ation. 
* 


Very truly yours, 
PETER HENDER3ION & CO, 


New York, Nov. 8, 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs:—We have advertised our 
SAPOLIO 80 widely, and in so many dif- 
ferent ways durirg the past three years, 
that we Lave learned much of the value 
of the various periodicals as mediums; 
and we do ndt hesitate to say that a lib- 
eral advertiser will always get the full 
worth of his moneyin Tuer CHRISTIAN 
Union, which we es'eem as one of the 
very best and most satisfactory adverti:~- 
ing mediums we have ever tried. 

Yours truly, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS. 


Bostox, Mass.. Noy. 7, 1871. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 
Pubs. Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs:—Please insert the inclosed 
advertisement. In sending it, we take 
the occasion to reply to your question 
concerning our opinion of THe CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION @8 & medium for book ad- 
vertising, and most cordially eay tat, 
with a very large and varied experience, 
we regard your paper as among the few 
especially well adanted to literary adver- 
tisements, both by reason of its large cir- 
culation, and the intelligence of the 
class among whom it goes. 

Very truly yours, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Drrpot or B. K. Buiiss & 


Park Place and Murray Street, 
New York, March 8th, 1872. 


Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., . 

Gentlemen :—Recently we have con- 
densed our advertising into abouft twen- 
ty-five first-class papers—such as the 
Weekly Tribune, Harper's Weekly, Ag- 
riculturist, Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
Christian Union, and 80 on. 

Up to last week, the Tribune led the 
list in ant wers. But the Christian Union 
has been gaiping steadily and rapidly, 
and now brings fully as many 1esponses 
as the Tribune. The rates of the Chris- 
tian Union are one-half that of the N. 
Y. Tribune, which we believe is gene- 
rally regarded as the best medium in the 


country. Yesterday, for instanse, out 


of a hundred letters, answering the 
above question, twenty-three named the 
CHRISTIAN Unton—necarly a fourth of the 
whole Very truly yours, 

B. K. & Sons. 


914 BROADWAY, 
New Yors, Nov. 3, 1871. 
Meesrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—1 am getting at the Science 
of Advertising. 

A few dsys ago I madea calculation 
upon the results I have attained, and 
thisis what I find: Of the parties who 
tell how they came to see my advertise 
ment, nine out of every eleven name the 
CMRISTIAN UNION. 

I advertise in over fourteen firat- class 
weekly papers, including the——, thé 
, and the-——,,* besides many dally 
papers. 

I find that I receive at least three 
times the benefit from the CarisTIAN 
Unton that all the rest of my list co™- 
bined gives me. 

This may be disparaging to other pub- 
lications; it is nevertheless trus, 43 may 
be seen by any party who desires to ex- 
amine my papers for himself. You must 
have a widely-distributei as well as an 
enormous circulation. I hear of you 
from all parts of the States and da. 

Very respectfully, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH. 


first-class, high-priced week- 
lies of targe cireulation, For obvious reasons we 
suppress their names, 


| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Nov. 20, 1872. 


‘Financial. 


For the week ending Nov. 18. 

was of course much excited on 
wed peony Boston fire, but as the worst 
me on Sunday, and the danger was over 
on Monday, rothing but a temporary flurry oc- 
curred. Stocks and securities fell off sharply at 
fi et, bets reaction took place almost immediately. 
The Buston merchants telegraphed promptly to 
W .abington desiring Mr. Boutwell not to issue 
new greentacks on their account, and although 
commercial paper was naturally affected, no 
panic took place. 

Mrate Bonds are inactive. Thore is a rumor to 
the effect that action will shortly be taken to re- 
store the credit of South Carolina and Georgia in 
certain of their securities. 

Railroad Bonds were, as 4 rule, quiet and 
steady. 

srocks.—A sharp decline on Monday was fol- 
lowed by an immediate reaction, 

Forelan Exchange is quoted 10544@°0%% for 
(0 days’ biile on London, and 110 for short sight. 


The Banks.—The weekly bank jstatement 
shows the following changes: 


news ca 


Nov. 16. Changes. 

« 276 Dee. 0 

roulationg® . 27 50.39 Ine. 
Doposits Ine. 1,119.0 

LegaiTender . 46,751,600 Dee. 1,529,400 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (lowest 1 113°4,118 


U. ve, ‘KL, 116%, 116% 117 4,117 
L.®. 6-230.'63.cou 24.112 112% ti2\.).2%, l 
6-30. comup...... 112,112 56.112, 118%, 

LU. reg..... 4.108, 107 % 108 
LU. @, 10-40, coup. 44.107 10g, 10S 
U. 6.Currency. 4....... + 113,113 
Wabesh........ 6 0K. OY 
Northwestern pref............... 86 57.576 

Foes tsian 

100, 192.1 


Central of New Jersey ........... 190, 


Wesvern Union........ 78.17.7717 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


-_-- 


t@ Bs or Fisk & Harcg. 
No. 5 Nassau st., New York. 


Wereceive DEFOSITS and allow interest on 
daily balances, issue interest-bearing CB «TI- 
FICAT«S OF DEPOSIT, make COLLECTIONS in 
all parte of the Uniied Statcs and Canadss, 
and execute ordersat the Stock Exchange 
for INVESTX ENT STOCKS AND BONDS. We buy 
and €ell, as usual, GOVERNMSENTaDd TENTRAL 
PACIFIC ard CHESAPEAKE and OunIo BonpDs. 

We especially recommend to the attention 
of investors the Six Per Cent. First Mort- 
GAGE BONLS of the CHESAPEAKE AND CHI) 
RAILROAD COMPANY, which are issu 2d either 

coupon or registered, in denominations of 
F100, $500, and $1,000; interest is paid in gold, 
May and November. The smaller denominsa- 
tions are nearly exhausted, ard of the $1,000 
bonds we bave only asmali supply remaining. 
At their present price they yield over seven 
per cent. income in gold. 

This great work is about completed ; there 
is now nearly 4(0 miles finished, and only 
about 30 miles remain to complete the unit- 
ing cf the Atlantic tide waters to the Ohio 
River Valley by the shortest and easiest route 
pcessible. 

The Company tave, at considerable ex- 
pense, caused a geological survey to be made 
of the route of the road by Prof. Ridgeway. 
Copie3 of his valuable Report, with map, an1 
aleo a pamphict ccntsining the latest infor- 
mation in reference to the present condition 
and future prospects of the road. can be had 
on app ication at our cflice. 

The quantities of white oak chestnut, 
walnut, and other valuable timbers; the can- 
nel, sp int, and bituminons coals; the varie 
tiesc f iron ores; the limestone, salt, and other 
products, render tre route of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad probably the most attract- 
ive location fr coal-miming, iron-making, 
and kindred manufacturers and industries in 
the United Statce. 

Fisk & HatTcu. 


A FULL line o? the now fasionable coral 
rores ¢ nd reads moun‘ed in gold at extremely 
pe pular prices. A few handsome setts as 
‘Wee $25. Catalegues free, Goods C. 0. D, 
Privilese ‘o examire fcre paying. F. J. 
NASH, 712 Broadway. New Yor«. Hus a cood 
ftck and is cntirely reliable.— Appleton’s 
Jcurnal, Whose goods are just what he re- 
presents them —(jriastian Union. 
the fullest confizence —Christian Advocate. 


WanTrp.—A reliable and intelligent man of 
00d address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 
crative business from $1,500 to 

er yoar. ddress J. B. Forp & Co., 
ew lork; Boston; Chicago; or San Fraao- 


SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
urches desiring UNFERM#ENTED 
FKUIT OF Tuk VINE,’ a pure article, made b 
A®HFR L. t MITH, Of Lebanoa, Conn.. can order it 
(or receive circuiars) by rendu g spec a! directi ns 
4 to whose care, what express Direc: to 


RICHA} D®@N, Hartfora Conn. or ret EB 
SICKE! New York and vicirity. 


Worthy of - 


JAY COOKE & CoO., 
BANKERS. 


We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land 
Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Attention is called to the ample real estate se- 
curity on which these bonds are based, in addition 
to the usual guaranty of a first mortgage on the 
Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of 
the Company thus far sold have realized §5 97 per 
acre. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 Wall Street, New York. } 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits received, subject to check at 


sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Bal- 


ances. 
Collections made. Investment Orders 
executed. 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds, and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms, 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
STATE AID BONDS, 


To the Arkansas Central Railway, 
A First Lien on the Revenue of the Road, 
ONLY $15,000 PER MILE, 


At 75 Centsand Accrued Interest 


This is the Great Central Eust and West route 
through Arkaneas, CONNECTING THB THREE 
LAKGEST CITIES IN THE sTATE. Helena, 
Pine Bluff, and Little Rock, the Capita’. This 
ronte has supported a LINE OF FIVE sTHAM.- 
ERS for several years. Conne: ta with the GREAT 
COAL FfIELUS Weat of Litt'e Rock. with uare- 
stricted ec ntro! of the COTTUN PROUWU “ROM 
THE bICH EST PLANTATIONS IN THE WORLD. 

Payable October and April, at the Union I'rust 
Company, New York. 


Maps, Circulars, pamphlets may be had of 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wali St., New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PerCent. Goid Bonds 


Issued bv the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHOR’ 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
sare GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER All 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDE 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT le 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to Investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desfrable bond of all the Midland issues, af. 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE S5 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them oneof the safest and mon 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS CoO., 
Banker 


8, 


80LE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
Neo. 35 Pine Street, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors. furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subseription pr:ces, execute orders tor Gov- 

securities, guild and railroad scocks, sod 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 


c. D. WOOD, 
vith Vermiire & Co, 


8. D. DAVIS. 


SOME GOUD BOO 


For sale by all Booksellers, or Mailed, pos 
to any address, on receipt of the price, 
by the Publishers, 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sirth Series. 
From phonographic reports by T. J. Ellin- 
wood, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark-brown 
English cloth. S'ngle volumes, each com- 
plete. price $2.50; full set of six volumes tor 
$14.50. Bound iu half morocco, $5 per vol. 


Of the first volume the Advance. of Chicago, 


said 
The volume is a bandsome one, and is prefaced 
with the best portiait of Mr. Beecher we have 
everseen. The sermonsa are twenty seven in num- 
ber, the reguiar sunday morning discour:es Of six 
mc nths end sre a wo: cerful testimon’, not only, 
tothe real gocdners of heart of the great Ply.a- 
outh preach er, butto the tertility of resvurce, in- 
dustry thought. and rare abil ty which can seep 
his regular mintsteations to such a hetgat of aver- 
age excel ence.” 

* * * “These corrected sarmons of perhips 
the greatest of living preachers—a man Whose 
leartis aa warm a: d ecuthoiic as his avilities ae 
great, ard whose sermons combine ttgelity and 
script: ral trath, great power, gion tous imagina 
tion, fervid rhetoric, and vis orvus reasoning. with 
interse human tympahy and ruvoust commoea- 
Quart: riy Review. 

Each succeeding volume ntains, also, six 
months’ eermons (from 450 to 50) pp.), iseued 
in style vniform with the First Series. Tie See- 
ond Series contains a tine interior vew ot 
Flymouth Church. The other vuluimes are 


not illustrated, 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS: Asrrics 
of Familiar Discourses, on [Themes ef Chris- 
tian Experience. By Henry Ward Beec'vwr. 
Phonographically reported by T. J. Eltin- 
wood; with Stcel Porirait. mo, extra cloth. 

Price $1 75. 

* J.B. Ford & Co., who are now printers and 
pt bly hers tothe Beecher family, bave cotieeted 
ina bancdrome volume :be Lecture- om Talks of 
the brooklyn preacher, bel« the *eekty pra er 
meeting of the Piymourh ( hbarch. There isaucest 
deal of humorous tatk mingled with mucn «lice is 
serious, and the subjects discussed’ are of the 
most variedkindg Itisa charming 


THE CHILDREN’S WEEK: Seven 
STORIES FOR Siven Days. By R. W. Kiv- 
mcnd, lémo. Nine fell page iliustrations by 
H. L. 8tephensand Miss M.L. Hallock, Price, 
extra cloth, $1 25; cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

“ The book ts bright enough to please any pro- 
ple of cuiture, and yet su taat childcen 
welct melt with giee. Mr. Raymond’s taies have 
won great — ricy by their wit, delicate fancy, 
and. withel, admirable goud sense. The tllustra- 
tiorse—all new ard for the 000k —are vartic- 
ularly apt and pleasing, snowing fortn the cowical 
element of the book andits pure and beaarifual 
N.Y.) Commercial Advertiser. 
OUR SEVEN CHURCHES: Eght 

Lectures by Thomas K Beecher. Ij no. Pa- 

per, 0 cents; extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt $1 25. 


* The eight lectures cum priced in this volume 
are co: ina spirit ot broae lioerality as 
freshing us it ts rare. They evince,in the 
greiitying manner pussible. how easy itis to tind 
something In one’s neighbure, ur opponents, 
or even enemi 8, if une trics faithfuily to ao 
insteed of makirgan effort to discover a fault or 
a weakness. The volume its one whieh 
have. as it undoubtedly will, a wide circulativa.”’ 
—Detrowt Free b’ress. 


The Little Corporal. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


“FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Tue Lirrie Corporat is now in its elghth 
year of pubiication, and has from its begia- 
ring been distinguished for the purity and 
the or'ginality Of ita literary contents, and 
the beauty and excellence of its pictorial il- 
lustrations. The leading scrial for next year 
willbe written by Emily Huntington Miller, 
who asa writer for children has no superi >r. 
The story will beg’nin the November num- 
ber, and all who eubscribe now for 1873 will 
receive the g numbers for thi4 year 


} free, and a pair of our beautiful new chromos 


—“* MOTHER’S MORNING GLORY” and the 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY "a pair of the most 
charming pictures ever offered. 

TERMS $1 50a year, including the Chrom 
unmounted; postpaid $1.60. Mounted 
ard varnished ready for framing sent p»st- 
paid $1.75. Specimen nuinbers wit) Premium 
List Fice. Now is the time tosubserib>. Ad- 
di ess 

JOHN FE. MILLER, 


Publisaer, Chicago. 
VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


R 
i873. 


The GUIDE Is now publi-hed QUARTERLY. 24 
cents pays foribe year, four numbers, which is 
not haif the ecst. Those who afterward send 
money to the amourtof One Poller or mre for 
feed may #lso oraer Twenty-five cents worth ex- 
tra—the ce paid for the Gaide. 


The January Number is beautiful, giving p'ans 
for making Rurel Hemes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, &c.. 

coptaining a wass of infurmation 

© the lover of flowers. One Handred and Fifiy 
ages. fine tinted paper some Five Huntred 
gravings and a supero Celered Fiate Care- 
me Cover. The first edition of Two HUNDRED 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, 
and ready to send out. 


JAMES ViIcK, Roches er, 


RVIN BROS., 


49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 


and do a 
Ceneral Banking Business. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Of the highest de. inctnaing, 10 PER CENT. 


KANSAS AND NEBRA HOOL BONDS 


below par. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO, 
. Bankers, l4 Pine St. 


CUARANTEED BONDS, 


Payable in this City, for sale at prices that will 
pay OVER 12 PEK CENT. on the investment. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & C O., 
Bankers, l4 Pine St. 
RUKEN NAVTIONAL BANK NOTES bought. 
Four ({) per cent. premium. Full printed 


lists furnished free. 
LTHAVEN & BROTHER, 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadeiphia, 


INSURANCE. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 BROADWAY. 
| New York, Nov. 11, 1872, 
CASH SURPLUS NOV. Ist, Over..550 000 


ABGETS Over $950,000 
This Compeny will {" all losses by the Bortun 
fire, leuving its Capital Unimpaired, and a Surpias 


of over 
Kisks accepted as usual. 


REMSEN LANE, 
Secretary. 


The Campaign Over! 
NOW THEN TO BUSINESS. 


B. 8. WALCOTT, 
President, 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, ot Hartford, Conn. offers p: cullar in- 
cucements to persons desiring Lite Insurance, 
in its low rates of premium,its liberal and 
definite contract, its sensible ul-cash plan, its 
freedom from com %lication and wys ery, ite 
cash assests of $155 t» every $100 of liability, 
and ita economy and careful management. 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE OOM- 
FANY,of Hartford Conn., calli the atten- 
tion of business men. profess cnal men, and 
men of all trades and occupations (between 
the ages of 18 and 65,( to the fact that itis the 
only company in America writing yearly or 
monthly policies Of insurance against general 
accidents—that such po'ices grant a fixed 
sim (#100 to $10,000) in case of by 
dent, or a weekly indemnity ($3 to $50) for 

oss of time caused by non-fatal accident— 

that the co:t of suvh apr licy is but $5 to $10 
a year toreach $1000 insured, for men not en~ 
gaged in bnzardous occupations. 

[*@~ Apply to any Agent, orsendto Home 
Office for circular. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 
FOR SALE 


TO 
Farmers,, Gardners & Farm Laborers, 


Good Farm Lands. 


Virgin Soil at $25 per Acre, 


ON SIX YEARS’ CREDIT. 

The soil is a good productive loam, near the great 
markets of New York and Philadelphia, by rail- 
road, where from 2 to #0) acres constitute a good 
farm, when partly planted to fruit. From th's lo- 
cality a greater quality and variety of fruit is sent 


to mai ket than from any other place of equal area 


in the United States. I: is in the midst of a thrive 
ing commupity, with good roads, stores, churches, 
schools and manvfactories. Female members of 
families and others can procure work at Straw- 
sewing, Shoe-work, Button-making, Clothing-work 
and other branches, The land will be sold only to 


industrious peovie, accust»med to work upoa. 


Cc. K. LANDI4, Proprietor, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


Papers containing full information will be sent 
tree of cLarge. 


‘*Butter on Commission.’’ 


David W. Lewis & Co , 85 and 87 
Broad Street, New York. 


CORRESPON DENCE AND CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 
Cash advances against dairies; and account 
cf sales rendcred promptly. Fall butter is 
quick sale. 


‘“‘EUREKA SCALE.”’ 
PRICE $10. 


Impertant to all who use Scales! 
The only Secale that Regulates Itself. 


TAKES OFF TABE, 
AND SAVES THE TROUBLE OF 
WEIGHING DISHES. 


lard. Address 


THE 


Cirevlars w.th cuts aad full particulars free to - 


everybody, 
Agents wanted in every county. | 
EUREKA SCALE COMPANY, 
Cortlaudt St eet, New 
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